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Articre I. 


The Hiftory of Vandalia. Containing the ancient and prefent State 
of the Country of Mecklenburg ; its Revolutions under the Vane 
dals, she Venedi, and the Saxons; with the Succeffion and. mee. 
morable A&ions of its Sovereigns. By Thomas Nugent, LL.D. . 
Vol. I. -Pr. il. is. Nourfe. 


HAT the ations of a people’s ariceftors may be tranfmitted 
without the ufe of letters; is evident from the-hifiories 
of the Celtes, the: Peruvians, and the “Mexicans. ‘The human 
genius is fruitfal-in expedients, and the two American nations 
we have mentioned: probably’ otitdid both the Egyptians and 
‘the Chinefe'in invention, and in all the arts of fpeaking to:the 
jeyes. The northern-nations,account for their highvantiquiti¢s 
in‘a-very-rational- manner by mens of their bards, who pre- | 
ferved: the ‘hiftories of their great men, and repeated. them, on 
-folemn occafions. Somewhat of the marvellous, ‘it is true, 
might mingle with-their poetical effufions; but there is no rea- 
fo to doubt of their having’ been faithful to the names of per- 
‘fons and places, to principal events,.and. to the great lines of 
hiftory. Thofe bardfhips fometimes were hereditary ina fa~ 
‘mily ; they were ofteher appointéd by the king or leader of a 
‘country ; and their chief recommendation was the. ftrength of 
‘their memory-and lungs; the former enabling them-to-retain, 
and the latter to repeat, the compofitions of their. prédeceflors. 
It is proper here to obferve, that a people might not have 
‘the ufe of letters, and yet have written hiftories. Every one 
knows how fare it was to find, before the. thirteenth century, 
‘an European’ nobleman who could read or write. Learnin 
was then engrofled by the ecclefiaftics, and fome of them have 
‘given us hiftories in elegant Latin, witnefs William of Malmf 
bury and ‘Saxo Grammaticus, who both of them lived in the 
depth of monkifh ignorance. At ‘the time’ when our pioas 
Saxor kings could-do-no more tlian put their mark inftead. of 
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their names, their clergy were compiling the Saxon chronicle, 
one of the moft, authentic monuments of dark antiquity. Hav- 
ing faid thus much in favour of hiftorical records, we muft ftill 
be of our former opinion. (fee vol. XIII. p. 313), that a hiftory 
built upgn traditionary and monumental knowledge alone,.muft 
be deftitute of ‘precifion and regularity, and that when thefe 
appear, they proceed from the arrangement given by the com- 
piler; fo that his judgment ftamps them with a gréater or tefs 
degree of credibility. 

Dr. Nugent, the author of the Hiftory under our confidé- 
ration, has had the advantage of compiling his work, not 
from traditionary tales, to which he is fo candid as to give 
but» little credit, but from antient- records and authentic 
monuments, with which he has been abundantly fupplied by 
the Raron de Dewitz, late minifter from the dukes of Meck- 
lenburgh: and it is doing the author no more than juftice to 
acknowledge, that he has been very fair, judicious, and full, 
in the ufe he has made of the vaft variety of materials that lay 
before him. In the beginning of the firft book, which treats 
of the Vandals, he frankly acknowledges, that all we know of 
thofe antient people, is to be found in the annals of their ene- 
mies, Our author thinks that they. were a tribe of the Suevi 
in Germany ; that they inhabited the fouthern coaft of the 
Baltick, and poffefled the whole country between the Elbe and 
the Viftula.. We have the following curious account of the 
government of the Vandals from our author. 

‘ The form of government of the antient Germans, and 
confequently of the Vandals, is difficult to afcertain. The Ro- 
man hiftorians however inform us, that all the barbarous na- 
tions had their kings. But whoever will confider the ftrong at- 
tachment the Germans had to liberty, will be inclined to think 

‘that they lived under a mixed government, partly democratical 
and partly ariftocratical. 

‘ The Germans were certainly a free people, and had no 
flaves or vaflals, but thofe who were taken in war, or loft their 
freedom by gaming, to which they were exceflively addi&ed ; 
thefe, however, were foon after capable of being called laffen, 
or freedmen. If any difpute arofe in families, it was fubmitted 
to the decifion of the oldeit or the moft refpectable of the tribe, 
who, on account of his age or feniority, was called Grau ; 
from whence, by corruption, came the name of Graaf or Count. 
‘The office of a judge was held in fuch efteem among them, as 
to be generally conferred on perfons of the higheft rank. In 
foreign war they chofe a leader from amongft their own body, 
one moft efteemed for his courage and bravery: him they called 


a Heerzog or Hertzog, i. e, a leader of an army. But thefe 
held 
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held their pofts.no longer than the difputes or wars continued, 
and during that time they were called the Vorften or Furften, 

that is, Princes. The fons and pofterity of thefe princes were 
diftinguifhed by the name of Edelinger or Edle, that is, Nobles. 

if che father and fon had been often invefted with thefe digni- 
ties, they imagined that the grand-children and great-grand- 
children would not degenerate from their anceftors ; and ac- 
cordingly they elected them to the fupreme command. This 
gave occafion to the preference or pre-eminence of families ; 

and the pofterity of Counts and Dukes {or Grafen and Hert- 
zog) called Edelinge, were pofleffed of more confideration and 
efteem than the common Freylinger or Freemen. From fuch 

confideration or authority it came to pafs, that in the choofing 
of their princes they did not eafily depart from that particular. 
family, who thereby acquired a kind of right (jus quefitum) 

to the inheritance er fucceflion of a poft or office. This gra- 

dually gave rife to an ariftocracy, as fcarce any were elected to 

the fupreme command but the fon of a Graaf or Hertzog. 

Thefe were poffefled of very great power, fince every body was 

obliged to fubmit to their decifions, unlefs they happened to be 

manifeftly contrary to juftice, or to the public welfare. Still 

the people retained a confiderable fhare of power or authority ; 

and of this there are faid to. be remarkable inftances, partici-' 
larly of Hertzogs put to death by the armies for their bad ad- 

miniftration. If the people whom the duke led out to war 

were very numerous, or one perfon had the command over fe- 

veral tribes or clans, the commander then had the title of King, 

efpecially after the Chriftian 2ra; or was ftiled fuch-by the 

enemy, particularly by the Romans. But he did not enjoy that 

title or power longer than the war continued. Hence we are 
apt to believe that the kings of the Vandals can be confidered 

no otherwife in the beginning than as-the chofen heads of the 

nation, whofe right or authority originally was no greater than 

that of the reft of their countrymen ; though by the choice of 
the people they became Graafs in time of peace, and in the 

field Hertzogs or Koningen. And it is notat all unlikely that 

the firft (Furft) Prince had deferved fo well of the people, 

that in the fubfequent elections they gave a preference to his 

family. 

‘ It is therefore moft probable that the government which at 
firft obtained among the feveral tribes of the Germans was a 
democracy. So long as they were not confined in their own 
country, but had fufficient fpace for hunting and grazing, they 
had no defire or ambition to invade their neighbours, or to go 
in fearch of other lands or habitations. In the beginning every 
pagus (gau) or village was a feparate tribe, quite independen+ 
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of the reft; though, in regard to foreign powers or ftates, they 
feem to have formed one joint body, for their mutual defence. 
It may be prefumed that from the firft pagus of the Heruli 
arofe more colonies than from any other, fince they are faid to 
have fpread from Werle, not far from Guftrow, fouthward as 
far as Brandenburg. ‘Their difputes with one another during 
this period were referred, as we have already obferved, to the 
determination of one of their graafs or elders; and in their 
wars which were only between tribe and tribe, village and vil- 
lage, they chofe fometimes one'and fometimes another Hertzog 
or general, who perhaps had no incentive of ambition to defire 
a long or frequent exercife of power; but as foon as he had 
avenged the injury, returned again to his flock and herds, or 
to his favourite chace. Hence it is that in thofe times we meet 
with few accounts of any German princes, and none of the 
Vandals, except thofe of dubious authority, mentioned by mo- 
dern writers, For the Germans acknowledge they have long 
fince forgot the fongs of their antient bards; and it is great 
pity that the old colle&ion of thofe ballads, made by order of 
Charles the Great, has been loft by the injury of time. 

‘ But when the fons of the Graafs and Hertzogs began to 
partake of the authority and reputation of their parents, and 
thofe offices, by long continuance, were increafed in duration 
and advantages; by degrees a kind of ariftocracy began to be 
mixed with the democracy. ‘This adminiftration prevailed a 
little before and after the birth of Chrift, and comprehended a 
{pace of about 600 or 8co years.. For it may reafonably be 
conjectured, that when thofe people began to multiply and ex- 
tend their frontiers, they had more domeftic quarrels, and were 
more frequently involved in war with their neighbours ; fo that, 
as their numbers increafed, they had often occafion to chufe 
their Graafs and Hertzogs: but this frequent election being 
produétive of fome confufion, thefe offices began to be con- 
ferred on them for a certain time, if not for life. The latter 
appears to be more confiftent with the fincerity of the Germans, 
who were not fo jealous of their furften or rulers, and indeed 
had no fuch reafon to miftruft them as the Greeks and Romans. 
It may be prefumed that about this time the united tribes of 
the Vandals, when they had any wars or quarrels with. potent 
nations, as with the Cimbri and Saxons, conferred the name 
of King upon their chief or Hertzog: and fince the Hertzogs 
were chofen from among the Graafs, it may be fuppofed that 
both thefe dignities were invefted in the fame perfon; fo that 
he who commanded the armies againft a foreign enemy, had 
likewife the decifion of domeiftic difputes or caufes. Thus in 


the fame office or dignity the fon fucceeded the father, or even 
brothers 
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brothers or coufins fucceeded each other, not by hereditary 
right, but by the free choice of the people ;, to obtain which 
they endeavoured ta diftinguifh themfelves by fignal exploits, 
Hence it is that in this period we hear of feveral men of re- 
nown, both in the civil and military adminiftrations, And thefe 
‘are the princes and kings mentioned in the firft genealogical 
table, of whom we intend to give fome account in this hiltory,’ 

Dr. Nugent then treats of the kings of the Vandals, from 
Anthyrius I. in the year 323 before Chrift, to the divifion of 
that kingdom under Corfico and Godegefilus, in the. year of 
Chrift 407. Anthyrius is fuppofed to be cotemporary with 
Alexander the Great, and to have founded the cities of Meck- 
lenburg, Butzow, Werle, Rhene, Kiffin, (now Roftock) and Star- 
gard; and our author thinks, that it is therefore moft. prohable 
that this prince endeavoured to fignalize his name by the arts of 
peace. He has alfo embellifhed the hiftory of this Anthyrius from 
the marvellous accounts of the country, with a noble exploit he 
performed in Alexander the Great’s fervice, in refcuing his fa- 
vourite horfe Bucephalus out of the hands of the barbarians. 
We fhall only obferve by the bye, that the dofgtor lays no great 
ftrefs on any other accounts of the Vandalic princes, than fuch 
as are fupported by the authority of Greek or Roman hifto- 
rians.s He very juftly reje&ts the early fubjection of the 
Vandals to the Danes, a ftory taken from Saxo Gramma- 
ticus, whofe hiftory, fays he, at leaft the earlieft part of 
it, is compiled from old fongs and fabulous legends. His 
remarks upon the ftory of Anthyrius and his wife Symbulla, 
who was afterwards deified under the name of the goddefs Siva, 
are extremely candid; and he agrees with Mr. Beehr, that 
fuch a family as that of Mecklenburg, inftead of having any 
need to embellifh their original by a fabulous defcent from:a 
fubordinate commander in Alexander’s army, would refieéta 
juftre on the great Macedonian ‘himfelf, were he to. be ranked 
among their progenitors. The doctor then prefents «us with 
fome very judicious etymologies and conjeCtures upon the anti- 
quities, family, and arms of Mecklenburg ; but for particulars 
we muft refer our readers to the work itfelf 

The doéter proceeds in a regular detail of the kings of the - 
Vandals from father to fon, but keeps as clear of the mar- 
yellous, or improbable, as the nature of his undertaking would 
admit of, and omits no opportunity of fortifying his narrative 
from medallic hiftory, or Greek or Roman authors. We can- 
not help obferving, that when traditionary knowledge is enligh- 
tened by a ray of claffical authority, a meafure of credibility arifes 
to it even in the fas, where fuch authorities are filent. ‘The 
account of the antient Vandals, from the time of the em-— 
perors Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, is firm, well con- 
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neéted, and inftrustive to all lovers of hiftory; and the reader 
perhaps will be amazed at the many undoubted medallic and 
infcriptive monuments which the door has been able to col- 
lect, as the evidences for his work. ‘The race of the Vandals 
was not confined to one country: they extended their fovereignty 
to Gaul, Spain, and Burgundy.—The fourth chapter treats of 
the kings of the Vandals in Africa, where their power arofe to 
fo amazing a height as to rival that of Carthage and Rome. 
The founder of this ftate was Genferic, who lived about the 
year 428. This prince was invited to Africa by Boniface, the 
Roman proconful there, who had made Valentinian the Third’s 
famous general Aitius his enetny; but the innocence of Boni- 
face being proved at the imperial court, and himfelf taken into 
favour, he would gladly have perfuaded Genferic, when it was 
too late, to evacuate Africa, of which he had then conquered 
the greateit part. Boniface endeavoured to drive him out; but 
-was himfelf defeated and fhut up in Hippo, about three months 
before the death of the famous St. Auftin, bifhop of that ciry. 
‘The befiegers at firft were unfuccefsful, but .they afterwards 
tock and burnt down that city. Genferic, after this, made 
peace with the Romans. ‘Genferic, fays ouwauthor, four years 
after, that is, in 439, feeing the Romans engaged in a war with 
the Goths, embraced this opportunity to furprize the city of 
Carthage on the 23d of O@ober ; by the taking of which place 
the Vandals renmained mafters of the Proconfularis, Byzacene, 
Getulia, and part of Numidia, Thus that famous city was 
fubdued by the Vandals, after it had been under the dominion 
of the Romans (with whom it had once contended for empire) 
585 years. The reduCiion of Carthage occafioned a great alarm 
in Italy, and the governor of Rome was ordered to put that 
capital in a pofture of defence. At the fame time the Vandals 
extended themfelves, almoft without refiftance, throughout 
Africa. In the. month of June, Genferic, defircus of accuf-: 
toming his fubje&ts to naval expeditions, invaded Sicily, and 
meeting with little or no oppofition, after ravaging the open 
country, laid fiege to Palermo; but not being able to reduce 
that city, he returned to Africa with an immenfe booty, and a 
prodigious number of captives, The Vandals being now be- 
come formidable to both empires, Theodofius refolved to fuc- 
cour Valentinian againft fo powerful an exemy. With this 
view he equipped a fleet, which ferved for no other purpofe 
than to create an immenfe expence ; for Genferic pretending to 
be defirous of an accommodation, the Roman generals waited, 
during the negociation, on.the coaft of Sicily, till the feafon for 
acing was elapfed. In the mean time the Vandals not only 


jubcued a part of the iffand of Sicily, but likewife made them- 
i felves 
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felves mafters of Sardinia and Corfica, and obtained as great a 
{way as the antient Carthaginians over all the Mediterranean. ~ 
‘ But the Huns having now broke into Thrace and Illyri-’ 
cum, Theodofius was obliged to recal his troops, and Valenti- 
nian to conclude a peace with Genferic, who obtained_a ceffion 
of all the provinces he had fubdued in Africa. Thefe were, | 
Getulia, with a part of Numidia, and the two provinces By- 
zacene and Abaritana, which Genferic kept for himfelf ; he alfo 
divided two more, viz. Zeugitana and Proconfularis, among 
his troops, On this occafion he not only feized the rights of 
fovereignty, with the ufual revenue, but alfo deprived the an- 
tient fubje&s of part of their lands. This manner of treating 
the conquered: provinces was likewife practifed by the Goths, 
and appears ta have been agreeable to the conftitution of all 
the northern nations, By this it was fettled, that-their kings 
fhould have one-third of the country ; another fhould be ceded 
to the foldiery ; and the laft to the glebe adfcripti, or peafants. 
The above diftribution of lands in Africa was known -by the 
name of Sortes Vandalice. ‘The part belonging to the king 
was called his patrimony or domain ;' that which fell to the fol- 
diery was exempt from taxes, being affigned in payment of imi- 
litary fervices ; and the laft, whieh remained in the hands of 
the conquered, was loaded with heavy impofitions. The genius 
of the Vandal nation fhewed itfelf.alfo in the difmantling of 
the African towns, as they chofe rather to. truft to their own 
valour for the defence of the country, than to the cowardly re- 
fource of walls and fortifications. ‘Another view they might’ 
have, was, that the inhabitants well affeéted to the Romans 
fhould have no ftrong hold to depead upon ;/ nor the imperial 
troops, if ever they attempted to recover the loft. provinces, 
fhould have any hopes of feizing a fortrefs, and maintaining — 
their ground by the aid of retrenchments. This was then rec- 
koned a very wife ftep; but it afterwards met-with a general 
difapprobation, when Belifarius landed in Africa, and feized 
all the towns of that defencelefs province.. And thus it is that 
the vulgar are apt to judge’ of meafures ; changing their opi- 
nion of them according to the different fuccefs. with which they 
are attended.’ 7 
The reader, in the above defcription, may eafily trace the 
origin of the feudal conftitutions in France and England, and 
indeed all over Europe. However the northern nations might 
have, keen diftinguifhed or fubdivided into tribes, yet nothing 
feems more certain than that all of them agreed as to one mode 
ef partition of conquered territory; and that which is. here 
defcribed differs very little, or nothing, from the arrangements 


at the Anglo-Saxons on the like occafions. 7 
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' The fécond book of this hiftory treats of the kingdom of the 
Venedi, who took poffeffion of ,the territories abandoned by the 
Vandals along the Baltic and the Obotrites; which migration of 
the Venedi, according to our author, conftitutes a memorable 
zra in the hiftory of the northern nations. The Venedi' were, 
it feemns, the antient Slavi, a nation of Sarmatia Europza, 
which comprehended all the countries from the Tanais to the 
Viftula ; and the éxpedition of the Anglo-Saxons into Britain, 
in 449, contributed greatly to their fettlement in their new ha- 
bitations. The doétor gives us a curious account of their diffe- 
rent tribes ; and we learn that the Obotrites who inhabited the 
country about Mecklenburg and Schwerin, was the principal 
tribe of all, and that many of their princés were diftinguifhed 
by the appellation of the Kings of the Obotrites. As to their 
cuftoms and manners, they differed little from thofe of the 
Vandals. The author has embellifhed his work by the figures 
of the antient Venedic deities, particularly that’ of Prowe, 
taken from an old Saxon chronicle ; and he obferves, that there 
was a temple and ftatue of the Deity, known by the name of 
Rhadegaft, in the towns of Mecklenburg and Gadebufch ; and 
particularly, that in the latter was Rhadegaft’s wood or grove, 
from whence that place took its name, which fignhifies lucus Dei. 
After a differtation upon the religion and government of the 
Venédi, we have the reigns of their’ kings, and thofe of the 
Obotrites, from the year 700 to 869. 

Dr. Nugent ingenuoufly confeffes, that the early part of the 
hiftory of the Venedi partakes of the obfcarity in which the ori- 
ginal of meft nations is involved ; and he adopts a tradition of the 
ferene family of Mecklenburg, which derives the kings of the Ve- 
nedi and tlie Obotrites from the royal line of the Varidals. About 
the year 747, Witzan, their fourth king, was contemporary 
with Charlemagne, and during this period their hiftory acquires 
fome degree of confiftency, by its connedion with thofe of other 
nations who had the ufe of letters, efpecially the Saxons (of 
whom we find here a particular account, and of their wars 
with Charles the Great) whofe auxiliaties the Obotrites were. 
Every one knows the dragooning fpirit of Charles, when he 
wanted to make converts to Chriftianity;, and the Venedi, 
at the death 6f Charlemagne, found themfelves under. a 
kind of vaffalage to his fucceffors. We muft obferve, 
however, that this vaffalage was not of the feudal but of the 
feederal kind, as the Obotrites lived under the proteétion of, ra- 
ther than in fubjeétion to, the Carlovingian princes. The author 
has conftantly preferved the chronology of his hiftory with the 
names of thofe emperors of the Weft, and kings of England, 
who were cqntyanpentity with his Venedic and Obotritian 
thonarchs. 7 The 
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. ‘The invafion. of France by the Normans is 

duced in this work ; and we find the Venedi, or tarthaiioon, 
making a very confiderable figure upon the. continent of Eu, 
rope about the year 955, whem they. received an overthrow 
from. the emperor Otho the Great, and were’ obliged to return 
to thew fubjeGion under the German emperors. It appears, 
that though the Venedi had been beaten, into Chriftianity by 
the German emperors, yet they took every opportunity of re- 
nouncing it, till they were conquered again. This is far from be- 
ing to the difcredit of the Venedi and the Obotrites; for it was 
no more than fhewing their abhorrence to the bloody priett- 
hood, and the inhuman tyranny of the Saxons. About the year 
10Frz, Miftevoy, a Venedic king, having been grofly pro 
voked by the Saxons, not only renounced, Chriftianity, but ear- 
ried on a fevere perfecution againft alk its profefiors, and laid 
the cities of Hamburgh, Brandenburgh, and Havelberg, in afhes. 
After he had fully fatisfied his revenge, he refolved to reconcile 
himéelf to Chriftianity, upon which his fubjeéts expelled. him; 
fo that (fays our author) the converfion of the Venedi to Chr 
fiianity had been rather a political than a religious: meafure. 
Several princes, however, were fincerely difpofed in favour of 
Chriftianity, particularly Godefchalcus. 

In the year i226 died Henry the Firft, king of the Venedi and 
Obotrites, one of. their greateft,and moft accomplithed princes, 
and, towards his latter end, a friend.to Chriftianity. In his 
time lived Wicelinus, who, is called the. Apoftle of the Venedi, 
and our author gives us an abridgment of the hiftory_of this mif- 
fionary’s life. In the courfe of the work, we find a very. curious 
account of the rife of the hans. towns ; and the eleventh chapter 
contains the detail of an inhuman ¢rufade, which was preached 
up againft the poor Venedi en account of their religion, in 
which one of the enthufiaftic Chriftian princes, duke Henry of 


Fal. I. Linke 


Saxony, caufed the brother of the Venedic king to be hanged . 


upon a common gibbet, together with two of his nobility. 
At laft, at the hattle of Demmin, Pribiflaus, the unfortunate 
king of the Venedi, was defeated, and a final extinétion of 
their antient monarchy followed. Dr. Nugent’s refleétions upon 
the fate of this battle are extremely juft and pertinent, and the 
following quotation muft be extremely agreeable to an inquiff- 
tive reader ; 
. © The detail. of the prefent battle, as it may afford fome in- 
ftruction to thofe, whofe views in perufing the works of hifto- 
rians are not confined to mere amufement, ‘gives us likewife an 
opportunity of fatisfying the curious with regard to the: dif- 
ferent ranks of foldiers at that period of time, which will con- 
fribute to elucidate fome paflages in the. foregoing narration, 
2 that 
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that perhaps would otherwife appear intricate to many of our 
readers. We have taken notice that fome of the light forces, 
called Pueri or Boys, had been fent by count Adolphus to ac- 
quaint duke Henry with his prefent diftrefs; and it has been 
alfo mentioned, that the armigeri, or efquires, called out for 
affiftance to the milites, or men at arms. Here we find three 
different degrees or ranks of foldiers, diftinguifhed by the ap- 
pellations of milites, armigeri, and pueri. ‘The milites were 
properly the fame as the equites, or knights ; they were obliged 
to be of gentlemens’ families, and to be poffeffed of fome for- 
tune ; they were clad in armour, ufually wearing a brigantiné 
or coat of mail, whence we have ftiled them men at arms, and 
they were frequently called loricati, which fignifies the fame 
persons as the milites. ‘The next in order were the armigeri, 
that is, the efquires or armour-bearers, who are alfo called 
fervi, fatellites, and tyrones, bv different authors; thefe appel- 
lations they received from their duty of waiting upon the 
knights during their apprenticefhip in chivalry, till they received 
the cingulum militare. The third rank was that of the pueri, 
or boys, who were young foldiers, as their name implies, fome- 
thing like the velites of the Romans, who were chofen upon 
occafion to fkirmifh, before the main body of the army; except 
that they were not of mean condition like the velites, but of 
gentlemens’ families as well as the armigeri, and both weré 
capable of being raifed to the dignity of knighthood. This 
order of foldiers were chiefly ufed for their fwiftnefs and expe- 
dition, in foraging. parties, and in carrying meffages for the 
general... They were trained up in camps from the age of five, 
were inured to all hardthips, waited upon the knights, and 
made part of their families ; neither did they reckor this'a dif- 
grace, but.it.was confidered as a confequence_ of their appren- 
ticefhip. . When they arrived at a proper ‘age, they were cre- 
ated armigeri; but before they could be admitted as knights, 
they were obliged to prove that they had been feven years in 
the army, or at leaft that they had been armour-bearers or ef- 
quires for that time to fome knight, and attended him in all 
his expeditions, battles, and tournaments. The pueri wore 
their mafters livery, and were emancipated by a box on the ear. 
The armigeri or efquires were dreffed in a white garment, and 
majntained at the expence of their mafter. This was called 
being ad panem & vinum, and reckoned no way difhonourable ; 
and the emancipation from this fervice was ftiled by the French 
mife hors de pain.’ 
The Saxon duke at laft conquered all Vandalia, but Pribif- 
laus, the king of the Venedi, ftill furvived. The inhumani- 


‘ties which the Saxons exercifed in exterminating the Venedi, 
: fhock 
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fhock- our author in relating them ; but at laft their cruel 
purpofe was co mpleted, and the do&or gives us fome very per- 

tinent refleétions on the right of conqueft. According to the 
work before us, the beauty of the Vandalian territories was one 
of the main fources of the Saxons enmity towards the Venedi ; 
the difference of manners and language was the fecond fource; 
the inflexible fpirit of the Venedi in maintaining their rights 
and privileges againft Saxon ufurpation, was the third; and the 
difference in religon was the fourth and laft, and perhaps the 
firongeft ; * but (concludes our author) although the kingdom 
of the Venedi was deitroyed, their prince was fayed, and, in 
fpite of adverfe fate, his illuftrious line ftill happily reigns over 
the country once inhabited by that antient nation. Pribiflaus 
having furvived the fubverfion of his throne and the extérmi- 
nation of his people, was referved by Providence’ for a reftora- 
tion more amazing than the very revolution by which he had 
been ftripped of his dominions. The condition of this prince 
appeared at that time quite defperate : all hopes of a recovery 
of his antient inheritance were entirely at an end; his fubjeéts 
were either killed, banifhed, or made flaves ; his country pof 
fefled by foreign adventurers; and he himfelf an exile, def- 
titute of friends or allies capable of fupporting his juft preten- 
fions. Yet in this forlorn ftate was Pribiflaus raifed from the 
duft, and by a moft extraordinary turn of fortune, thé ‘con- 
queror himéfelf, who had reduced him to that diftrefs, ‘ftrétched 
out his arm to his relief, and reftored ‘hin! “to “his: dominions, 
To cancel the memory of paft’ grievances, he endéavoured, by 
a profufion of kind aétions, to repair the injuries he had com- 
mitted, and ftudied to make that princé his“ friend; whom he 
was afraid of having injured beyond all hopes’ of forgivenefs. 
But Pribiflaus difplayed his ye yityre~ by gs ‘fincerity of his 
reconciliation ; and in confequence of ‘fo’ happy ah event,’ the 
country of Vandalia rofe more beautifal than Dei out of its 
afhes. A marriage foon after enfued between’ his ‘fon and 
Henry’s daughter: this was the commencement’ of that al- 
liance and friendfhip which has fince fubfitted between the two 


families ; and has lately been more firmly’cemented by the 


aufpicious nuptials of their préefent majefties of Great Britain, 
But from what caufe this furprizing reconciliation between 
two fuch inveterate enemiestook its rife, ‘by what means 
the reftoration of that exiled prince was effected, and’ what 
changes enfued in the manners, cuftoms, religion, arid go- 
vernment of the country, will be related at warge 3 in the fequel 
of this hiftory,’ 

Thus this volume concludes, which we’ muft, upon the whole, 
pronounce to be a. very judicious, excellent, and well fup- 
ported 
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ported work ; the ftile is nervous and clear, fuitable to the dig- 
nity of hiftory; the tranfitions are eafy and natural, the reflec- 
tions jaft, and the characters well drawn; but what adds greatly 
to the value of this performance, is, that it gives a connected 
hiftory of many powerful nations, with whom even men of 
learning in the fouthern and weftern parts of Europe (Great 
Britain particularly) are almoft unacquainted. 





- a el 


Ii. 4n Effay on the Hiffory of Hamburgh, from the Foundation of 
that City to the Comvention between the Senate and Burghers, in 
the Year One Thoufand Seven Hundred and’ Twelve. Tranflated 
from the French of M. A. Dathe. 8vo. Pr. 5s. Ofborne, 


E do not fee with what propriety this work is called an 
Effay ; for it is, in fa&t, an abridgment of the hiftory 
of Hamburgh. We find nothing reprehenfible either as to the 
fagts delivered by the author (many of them beimg found at 
large in Dr. Nugent’s Hiftory of Vandalia) nor in his method of 
treating them. The whole affords the profpeét of a community 
maintaining itfelf, and «flerting its. independency, by the dint 
of honeft induftry, againft oppreflive neighbours and powerful 
rivals. We have here a view of the original of the famous 
Hanfeatic league, to which European commerce is fo greatly 
indebted, It took its rife from an alliance between Lubec, and 
Hamburgh, and it was acceded to by the towns of Luneburgh, 
Roftoc, Wifmar, and Stralfund, and afterwards by the trading 
cities of Saxony, Weftphalia, Holland, Friezland, Prufha, and 
Livonia ; and then it changed its name from the Vandal Con- 
federacy to the Hanfeatic League. We cannot help thinking 
the author has not been fufficiently diffufe upon the principles 
which gave ftfength and vigour to this alliance, and which had 
their rife inthe oppreffions of the German princes, who ex- 
tended their feudal rights to commerce itfelf in the fame man- 
mer as to territorial poffeffions. Such a difcuffion would be 
curious, by fhewing the immenfe difference. between. commer- 
cial and agricultural acquifitions. The emperor Charles IV. 
the fon of that king of Bohemia who was killed at the battle 
of Crefly,-was maiter of fo little money, that after he was 
elected emperor, he was arrefted at Worms for a bill he owed 
to a butcher. In fad, all the money of Germany, about the 
time when the Golden Bull pafied, centered in the Hanfeatic 
cities.; and that bull, in fome meafure,.abridged thofe towns of 
their privileges, particularly that of giving the freedom of their 
cities to aliens. Charles, who was a prince equally powerful 
and politic, found out-the fecret of felling his favours. to the 
hanfe-towns, and thereby raifed vaft fums. 
About 
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About the year 1369, we find thofe merchants expelling from 
his dominions Waldemar king of Denmark, and making them- 
felves mafters of Copenhagen, Nicoping, and all the ftrong 


places in Scania. In fhort, at this time they were the dictators - 


of the North, and protected by the emperor, who would fuffer 
none but himfelf to fleece them. It_is furprizing with how 
much zeal and honour thofe confederate towns fupported each 
other againft the Northern powers, who were perpetually en- 
deavouring to enflave them. . Their confederacy was fo juitly 
tempered, that it had even the virtue to reftrain injuftice and 
enormities in the particular ftates and cities of which it was 
compofed, without infringing their peculiar conftitutions. Their 
expeditions againft the pirates were finifhed about the year 
1497, and it was owing to their entering into the war for the 
fucceflion of Slefwic, that that duchy was acquired by the houle 
of. Holftein, a defcendant of which now fits. upon Mi throne 
of Denmark. The corn trade was of fuch importance that it 
engaged them in a war with the Dutch, who, long before the 
union of the feven provinces, were a very powerfal pegple un- 
der Philip the Good, duke of muha 

This author (Mr. Dathe) treats in different feGions of the 
feveral branches of trade exercifed by the Hamburghers, .parfi- 
cularly in England, where their commerce was very lucrative, 
and where they were prote&ted by Edward IV. and Henry Vil. 
From this general view of their trade, .he proceeds to the in- 
teftine troubles at Hamburgh in. the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, which were originally occafioned by her working 
corporations, who, like the plebeians of Rome, chofe out of 
their own body certain truftees, or magiftrates, who aéted in 
the nature of tribunes. ‘This produced a confederacy between 
the fenators and the merchants of Hamburgh, , who quelled a 
very dangerous infurrestion of the artizans. about. the year 1497. 
«« Hamburgh, (fays our author) thongh called ‘to the imperial 
diets fince the year 1473, feldom appeared there, and.,feldomer 
furnifhed her contingent to the expeditions, refolyed upon in 
thefe affemblies, fhewing, on. all occafions, more ambition to 
pafs for a free, than for an imperial city.” 

In the fecond part of this work we are prefented with a cu- 
rious account of the manner in-which Luther’s reformation was 
received and eftablifhed at Hamburgh ; but it is too long to be 
inferted here. ‘The revolution which followed in the govern- 
ment is thus defcribed by our author. | 

‘ The people having fuffi.iently experienced their power in 
reforming the church, immediately proceeded to reform the 
ftate. They conftituted fuperintendants to. watch the motioas 


of the fenate, which in fame meafure had made itielf perpe- 
tual ; 
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tual ; and chofe from an equal number of the four parithes, 
twelve men advanced in years, to whom they gave the title of 
Odberalten. 
¢ But two other councils were eftablifhed to counterbalance the 
authority of thefe tribunes ; one confifting of forty-eight, and 
the other of one hundred and forty-four citizens. The mem- 
bers of the firft had leave to fit in the two others, and thofe of 
the fecond made part of the third, as at prefent. Though the 
people did not intermeddle in the eleétion of the magiftrates 
or the members of thefe councils, they referved to themfelves 
the decifion of affairs in the laft refort ; and enaéted, that every 
eftated citizen and every fworn mafter belonging to the trading 
corporations, fhould have a voice in their domeftic or general 
affemblies. They likewife made the law, that the magiftrates 
fhould give an account of their adminiftration ; wrenched from 
the fenate the adminiftration of the public treafure, and put it 
into the hands of eight citizens, who were to be elected every fix 
years in the general affemblies of the people, and every year 
give the fenate an account of their adminiftration. They pro- 
mifed at the fame time, to provide by new taxes, for any ex- 
traordinary fupplies that might be wanting. 

‘ The fenate’s power of judging in the laft refort, was con- 
firmed to it by Charles V. who declared that no appeal fhould 
‘be allowed but in civil caufes, where the principal demand ex- 
ceeded fix hundred golden florins, and was not for debts fully 
proved, contracts of marriage, the building or rent of houfes, 
or mercantile affairs. ‘The emperor Ferdinand ¢onfirmed this 
charter in 1634, and confined the exception to demands ex- 
ceeding feven hundred golden florins. ) 

‘ The reformation had no fooner put an end to the ecclefi- 
aftical jurifdiction of the clergy, but the fenate took poffeffion 
of it, conniving, however, at the reformed clergy’s meeting 
without its permiffion, and deciding, by a plurality of voices, 
in regard to matters of faith, and the condu& of their mem- 
bers. ‘Thus they left them in: poffeffion of the dangerous 
power of troubling the public tranquility. Accordingly, al- 
moft every day gave birth to frefh diffenfions among the mi- 
nifters of the fanctuary. In vain did the fenate interpofe its au- 
thority, by enjoining filence, and fometimes difmifling thofe 
that had given offence. ‘The fuperintendant Epinus, maintain- 
ing that the defcent of Jefus Chrift into hell belonged to his 
ftate of humiliation, drove out of the city the minifters of a 
contrary belief. In our days, he’ would have found himfelf at 
the wrong fide. Doétor Van Eitzen, a peaceable divine, tired 
with thefe difputes, gave up his employment, and was fuc- 
ceeded by Weftphalius, a turbulent man; who with Melanch- 
ton 
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ton and Calvin were endeavouring to reconcile the jarring opi- 
nions concerning the facrament, oppofed them by a pamphlet 
ftuffed with invective and abufe. Calvin having anfwered it in 
the fame ftile, all hopes of a mutual toleration difappeared. 
Twenty Hamburgh ecclefiaftics gave their confeffion of the 
impanation, and exhorted the people to ftand firm to it, The 
fenate, to preferve peace, turned out the Englith refugees, and 
publifhed an edi&, forbidding any fectaries to live in the city. 
If this law has not been for a long time pait, put in execution, 
it muft be attributed rather to the connivance of the magiftrates, 
than that of the clergy, who never failed to prefs the execu 
tion of the edict, as often as the fenate feemed to forget it; 
and even infifted on the fefaries being forbid to go to Altena, 
to frequent the religious affemblies in that place.. The canons, 
more humane than the parochial clergy, indulged the deceafed 
calvinifts with burial in their cathedral ; and the fenate ho- 
noured the funerals with their prefence. 

‘ The fenate fupprefled the poft of fuperintendant of the 
churches, on the death of Penfhorn; but the clergy, notwith- 
ftanding, retained its afcendant over the people. The handi- 
craft trades, thofe numerous and compaét bodies, took care to 
_preferve their monopolies. Several induftrious artizans, una- 
ble to obtain their freedom among them, fettled in the neigh- 
bourhood, and contrived to work there on eafier terms. This 
gave rife toa law in the year 1548, forbidding the inhabitants 
of Hamburgh to employ them, on pain of pecuniary punith- 
ment, and confifcation of the goods made by them, and brought 
: into the city. 

‘ Such were the effeéts of democracy, monopoly in trade, 
and perfécution in religion, both equally prejudicial to a re- 
public founded on commerce.’ 

Hamburgh had a large fhare in the thirty years war which 
afflicted the continent of Europe, and began in the year 1616, 
when this city .was regularly fortified, and her inhabitants 
formed into regiments. She probably would have fallen .a 
facrifice, as other imperial.cities did, to the ambition and bi- 
gotry of the houfe of Auftria, had fhe not been proteéted by 
the victorious arms of Guftavus Adolphus, and by the differen- 
ces which arofe between the king of Denmark and the empe- - 
ror, each claiming rights over that city incompatible with thofe 
of the other. Hamburgh, however, muft have been attacked 
. by Denmark about the year 1643, had it not been for the 
Swedes ; and the treaty of Munfter reftored it to tranquility. 
Our author regularly purfues his hiftory down to the year 174-¢ ; 
and, ten years after, the treaty of Vienna re-eitablifhed the Hanfe 


merchants in the enjoyment of all the rights, immunities, and 
emoluments 
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emoluments they had formerly enjoyed. The remaining part oF 
this work is employed in the civil contentions within the city of 
Hamburgh, their confequences, and the various methods efta- 
blifhed to enfure the public tranquility, together with the plan 
of ‘the prefent government of that place. 

To conclude: this performance may be of ufe to fuch of our 
readers as delight in inveftigating the various fprings of af- 
feGtions -and a¢tions ‘by which the beft concerted plans of 
civil ‘government have been defeated. It muft be allowed, 
to the honour of the Hamburghers, that they ‘ftill retain a 
large portion of interior independency, notwithftanding the 
high claims of the Germanic emperors and the Northern 
powers upon their government and conftitution. Whether 
any particular junéture of affairs have -rendered this pub- 
lication feafonable at prefent, we do not prefume to deter- 
mine. It is dedicated to his Britannic majefty, whofe 
grandfather and great-grandfather effectually interefted them- 
felves in favour of this city, under the moft difagreeable c cir- 
cumftances. 





IIL. State-Worthies: or, the State/men and Favourites of England 
Srom the Reformation to the Revolution. Their Prudence and Po- 
licies, Succeffes and Mifcarriages, Advancements and Falls. By 
“David Lloyd. To this Edition is added the CharaGers of the 
Kings and Queens of England, during the above Period; with a 
Tranflation of the Latin Paffages, and other Additions. By 
Charles Whitworth, Z/7. In I. Vols. 8v0. Pr. 8s. Robfon. 


E have often obferved with great pleafure a certain ftile 
peculiar tothe antient a/zmai of our Englifh univerfities, 
which feems-to have ended with our author Mr. Lloyd. Any 
one who has read ‘Fuller, and Lloyd’s other contemporaries and 
predeceffors im academical learning, underftand what we mean ; 
but the properties of the ftile are not eafily defcribed. It of- 
ten ‘turns, it is true, upon words and puns, and after long 
beating about barren fields, the author, like a fpaniel, makes 
a full fet at his reader’s brain, and furprifes him by fome 
quaint faying, pun, or conundrum. Yet we often meet with 
fentences and paflages of true wit, folid learning, and wor- 
thy of the moft elegant antiquity. If Mr. Lloyd, the au- 
thor before us, isnot the moft fhining of this clafs, yet his 
manner muft convey fome amufement to his reader, and is at- 
tended with no inconfiderable degree of inftruftion. 
With regard to the publication before us, we think it 
mo 
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moft motley of any we have feen. Mr. Lloyd is profeffedly the 
white-wafher of every charaéter and perfonage that falls under 
his bruth, particularly of the loyalifts of Charles the Firft and 
Second ; but his editor has feamed it with fome fable ftrokes, 
fome drawn from Lord Herbert and fome from his own ftores, 
which are fupplied from Rapin, and other republican writers of 
little credit, and lefs abilities. The true merit of Lloyd is, 
that, notwithftanding the famerefs of moft of his charaéters, 
he ferves them up to his readers fo differently dreffed, that each 
feems to be a new difh, and to have a peculiar-relifh. If there 
was a chancellor who could throw off his gown in Henry the 
Eighth’s time, to affift the executioner in torturing a poor lady 
in the Tower, and who could be guilty of the moft fhocking 
inhumanities towards the Proteftants, Mr. Lloyd immediately 
makes his apology in a on mot, by telling us, that his lordthip 
ufed to fay, ** Force awed, but juftice governed the world ;” 
and then he crowns all by telling us, that this chancellor was 
predeceffor to Charles the Firft’s loyal earl of Southampton 3. 
but carefully conceals the cruelties that would have difgraced a 
Spanifh inquifitor, or an American Indian. Our reader may 
-take a fmall fpecimen of the author’s dexterity in anecdofe- 
monging from his obfervations upon the life of Sir Thomas 
Bolen, father to Henry the Eighth’s fecond wife. ‘ Sir Tho- 
mas would have married her (meaning Anne Bolen) to the Lord 
Percy, but the king and cardinal forbad it; deterring old. 
Northumberland from it, and he his fon. Many love-letters be- 
tween King Henry.and Anne Bolen are fent to Rome: one let- 
ter between the cardinal and his confederates is fetched thence 
by Sir Thomas his dexterity ; who advifed Sir Francis Bryan, 
then refident, to get in with the pope’s clofet-keepers courte- 
zan, and fhew her the cardinal’s hand, by which fhe might 
find out and copy his expreffe-; as fhe did to his ruin, and our 
king’s great fatisfation. Towhich letter isannexed a declara- 
tion under his hand, and the Lords Darcy, Mountjoy, Dorfer, 
and Norfolk, of forty-four articles againft the great cardinal. 
His hand being now in, he muit through: he advifeth the king 
to confult the univerfities of Ch ffendome: he goeth in perfon, 
when made earl of Wiltfhire, to the pope, and contrives that a 
declaration of the whole kingdom in parliament fhould follow 
him : which fo amufed his holinefs with our earl’s ftratagems, 
that he was afleep as it were until the ftate of England was 
quite altered. ‘To this he adds the peace with France, and the 
interview with King Francis, where his daughter is married 
privately, and her brother made vi‘count Rochford. Conven- 
ing a parliament to his mind at Black-Fryars, and advancing 
an archbifhop to his purpofe in Canterbury, he is fecure of the 
You. XXI. March, 1706, N church 
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church and of the kingdom; whereof the firft hallowed the 
action, and the fecond confirmed it. I fay nothing of the bird, 
the egg is bad, and left by the hard-hearted oftridge pofterity 
in the fand: thinking it more ingenuous to confefs that the 
fcandal of it is not to be anfwered, than to buftle and keep a 
coil, and twift new errors with old, falling to Sey//a for fear of 
Charybdis, for fear of the abfurdities that dropped from that 
firft one as thick as Sampfon’s enemies heaps upon heaps.’ 

Speaking of Sir John Cheek, tutor to Edward the Sixth, 
‘ Much, fays he, did the kingdome value him, but more the 
king: for being once defperately fick, the king carefully en- 
quired of him every day; at laft his phyfician told him there 
was no hope for his life, being given over by him for a dead 
man: ‘* No, faid the king, he will not die at this time; for 
this morning I begged his life from God in my prayers, and 
obtained it.” Which accordingly came to pafs; and he foon 
after, againft all expeétation, wonderfully recovered. This, 
faith Dr. Fuller, was attefted by the old earl of Huntington 
(bred up in his childhood with King Edward) to Sir Thomas 
Cheeke, who anno 1654 was alive, and 80 years of age.’ This 
anecdote of his majefty (which feems to be. pretty circumftan- 
tially attefted), if true, does no great honour to thofe who had 
the fuperintendency of his education. 

We fcarcely know a perfon of any rank in the Englifh hiftory, 
from Henry the Eighth’s time to the reftoration of Charles the 
Second, who is not celebrated by the induftrious Mr. Lloyd ; 
and the ‘good-natured lovers of anecdotes, on perufing this 
work, will own themfelves highly indebted to the public-fpirited 
editor, We here even read the character of Dudley duke of 
Northumberland without deteftation. Among other great men, 
he celebrates Sir Philip Sidney, who, he fays, condemned his 
Arcadia, in his more retired judgment, to the fire. He fpeaks 
of Languet as being the partner of his ftudies, and his three 
years companion. We hope to be pardoned, if we in our turn 
give an anecdote of the illuftrious Sidney, which we never have 
feen mentioned by any writer of his life, though much to his 
honour. When he was abroad, he had doubts as to the proper 
pronunciation of the Latin language, and confulted the famous 
Juftus Lipfius on that head. Lipfius foon after wrote his Dia- 
logue upon the right Pronunciation of the Latin Tongue’, 
which he dedicated in a moft- elegant epiftle to Sir Philip, 
where, in allufion to the compliment paid by Laberius to Cz- 
far, he tells him, ‘ It would be hard, nay impious, for him to 





* Ex officina Plantiniana apud Francifcum Raphelengium, 
M.D. LXXXVI. 
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deny aught to a man to whom the gods have denied nothing.” 
This treatife of Lipfius, which we have meritioned, is one of 
the beft he ever compofed. Among the other remarkable men, 
we cannot help recommendirig to our reader Mr. Lloyd’s obfer- 
vations on Sir John Perrot. Sir John, it feems, refembled 
Henry the Eighth fo much, his father having married one of 
that monarch’s miftreffes, that he always called Queen Eliza- 
beth his fifter; ‘ But, fays our author, Hatton’s fly fmooth- 
nefs undermined his open rouglinefs; the one dancing at court 
with more fuccefs than the other fought in Ireland. He was 
born to enjoy, rather than to make a fortune; and to com- 
mand, rather than ftoop for refpect. Boldnefs indeed is as ne~ 
cefiary for a fouldier, as the action for an orator ; and is a pre« 
Vailing quality over weak men at all times, and wife men at 
their weak times: yet it begins well, but continueth not; clof- 
ing always with the wifer forts fcorns, and vulgars laughter. 
Sir John Perrot was better at counfel than complement, and 
better at execution than counfel. None worfe to command 
firft on his own head, none better to fecond, and under the di- 
re&tion of others. He could not advife, becaufe he looked not 
round on his dangers: he could execute, becaufe he faw them 
not. His alliance to his foveraign commended him at firft to 
her favour, and gave him up at laft to her jealoufie: being too 
near to be modeft, and too bold to be trufted: and the more 
fervice he performed, he was thereby onely the more dangerous, 
and withal unhappy ; his fucceffes onely puffing up his humor, 
and.his victories tipening his ambition to thofe fatal {allies againft 
the queen’s honour and government, that had coft him his life, 
had he not faved it with thofe very rants he loft himfelf by : 
for when he had, out of an innocent confidence of his caufe, 
and a haughty conceit of his extra€tion, exafperated his noble 

jury to his condemnation, he had no more to fay for himéelf, 
than, ** God’s death, will the queen fuffer her brother to be 
offered up as a facrifice to the envy of my frifking adverfaries ?”” 

On which words the queen refufed to fign the warrant for his 

execution, though preffed to it from reafon and intereft, fay- 
ing, ** They were all knaves that condemned him.” It’s ob- 

feryed of him, that the furplufage of his fervices in Ireland 
abated the merit of them; and that it was his overfight to 
have done too much there. His mortal words were thofe in the 
great chamber of Dublin, when the queen fent him fome re- 
fpe<tful letters after her expoftulatory ones, with an intimation 
of the Spaniard’s defign: ‘‘ Lo now, faith he, the is ready to 
pifs herfelf for fear of the Spaniard ; I am again one of her 


White- boys.” 
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From this paflage it appears, that the appellation of White- 
boys ‘has been an old diftinétion in Ireland. It is known; that 
Hatton was a famous dancer, and became thereby a great fa- 
vourite with the queen; but, concludes our author, ‘ Sir John 
Perrot no fooner clafhed with Hatton, than he loft the queen ; 
and ever fince he reflected on Ais dancing, he loft his own foot- 
ing, and never ftood on his legs.’* ‘The reader, from this ex- 
preffion, may form. fome idea of our author’s manner ; but it 
would be doing him injuftice to conceal his obfervations on the 
earl of Effex, queen Elizabeth’s favourite, which are drawn up _ 
in a mafterly ftile, and are by far the beft that have been pub- 
lifhed on that fubje&, whether we regard the truth of hiftory, 
the obfervation of human nature, or the merit of ,the .compo- 
fition. 

‘ He was a matter-piece of court and camp; his beautPen- 

amellifg his valour, and his valour being a foile to his beauty; 
both drawing thofe noble refpeéts of love and henour; both 
awing, both endearing. It was his noblenefs that he diftrufted 
none, it was his weaknefs that he trufted all; whereby he fuf- 
fered more from thofe that fhould have been his friends, than 
from them who were his enemies. Good man! his ruine was, 
that he meafured other breafts by his own ; and that he thought 
mankinde was as innocent as his own perfon. His merit 
gained applaufe, and his parafites {welled it to popularity ; and 
the laft enjealoufied that majefty which the firft had obliged. 
His youthful and rafh fallies abroad, gave too much opportu- 
nity to his enemies whifpers, and too vifible occafions for her 
‘majefties fufpicion, that he was either weak, and fo not to be 
favoured; or dangerous, and fo to be fupprefled. Abfence 
makes princes forget thofe they love, and miftruft thofe they 
fear.. Exact correfpondence is the finew of private and pub- 
lick friendfhip. So greata mafter he thought himéfelf of his fove- 
raign’s affection, that he muft needs be matter of himfelf, and 
{teal to France without leave, where, faid the queen, he might 
have been knocked on the head as Sidney was. His journey to 
Franct was not more rafh, than his voyage to Cales was re- 
nowned ; yet the one gave the envious arguments of his difo- 
bedience, and the other of his difloyalty ; his enemies fuggeft- 
ing, that in the firft he contemned his miftrefs, and that in the 
fecond he had a defigne upon her, 

‘ His action at Cales was applauded ; but his triumphs were. 
too folemn, his panegyricks too high, his train too ‘princely, 
his honours and knighthoods too cheap, his popularity too much 
affected, and his ear more open to hear what he bad doxe, than 
what 4¢ was. If his manhood had been as flow as his youth, 
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he had been moderate: if his life had anfwered his education, 
he had been patient: if his eye had been as open upon his ene- 
mies, as his ear to his friends, he had been cautious: if he had 
been as happy in his conftant converfe, as he was obliging in 
his firft addrefs, he had been a prince: if he had either a lefg 
fortune, or a greater foul; either lefs of the dove, or more of 
the ferpent, he had bid fair for a crown ; or at leaft had faved 
his head. , The people wifhed him well, but they are incon- 
ftant ; the queen loved him, but fhe is jealous; his followers 
are numerous, but giddy; affectionate, but ill advifed: his ene- 
mies are few, but watchful on all occafions : for is he pleafed? 
they fwell it to pride and vain imaginations : is he croffed? they 
improve it to difcontent and fedition. An army muft be fent 
againft Tyrone ; he is not willing that any other fhould lead it, 
and unwilling to lead it himfelf; yet over he goeth fatally : for 
the fervice was knotty, and his difpofition fmooth ; his power 
was large, but that with as large a minde intangled him ; his 
army was great, but that meeting with a great defigne, preci- 
— him : his title to the crown was defended, but that loft him 
ishead. Hehad exaét advices from friends, efpecially from Sir 
Francis Bacon; and great direftions from his prince, but he 
followed his own: when he fhould haye fought the main body 
of his enemy, he fkirmifheth their forlorns; when he fhould 
have returned with a noble conqueft, he ftole home after a ful- 
picious treaty ; the royal checks that fhould have inftruéted, ine 
cenfed him ; and what was defigned a chaftifement, he turns to 
aruine. Beloved he is of the people, but that aggravateth his 
rafhnefs ; flattered by courtiers, but that fwelleth his humour ; 
followed he is by the difcontented of church and ftate, but that 
increafeth’ the jealoufie ; ill advifed he is by heady Cuffe and 
Meyriche, and that hafteneth his fall: humbled he is by the 
advancement of his rivals, and that enrageth him: eafie and 
open was his nature; clofe, aétive, ard vigilant his enemies, 

‘ Valiant he was, but therefore feared; novle and obliging 
to all hopeful men, and therefore watched. A great party he 
had, but they had no head: a minion he was at once to prince 
and people, but he had no balance. Aman of great perform- 
ances, but no defigne : one that had too much religion and fide- 
lity to be a traytor, too good a nature to be fafe, too much 

‘efumption on affections when abfent to be fteady, He pre- 
fumed too much on his own’ ftrength, or his friends wifdome, 
when he came out of Ireland ; he was-too much wrought upop 
by his enemies when he came to London, which had too much 
_to-tofe to hazard a rebellion ; and went not to Wales, where his 
father’s and his own goodnefs had engaged 1co¢@ lives and for- 
tunes. Ina word, Leicefter’s refervednefs, Bacon’s ftayednefs, 
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Sir Robert Cecil’s humility, Sir Fulke Grevil’s modefty, added 


to his parts and prefence, his valour and liberality, his good- 


nature and large heart: his favour with his prince, and popu. 
larity with the fubjeéts, had raifed him to-a capacity with the 


: hae earl of Warwick, to fet the Englifh crown on what head 


e pleafed; although it was the univerfal opinion, he had na 
other ambition than to fet it on King James his head, which it 
belonged to, with his own hands: his defigne was well princi- 
pled, but not well moulded ; he had many hands, but no able 
beads ; his correfpondence was univerfal, but:not firm and-exe 
a&; his nature was active, but impatient ; his intereft was po- 
pular, not throughly underftood; he neither comprehending 
the inclinations of the kingdome in grofs in parliament, nor in 
the retayl in its particular divifions. The catholicks might have 
been his, but he was too good-natured to cajole them: the 
{tate was well-inclined, but effeminate after fo long profperity. 
Hope of pardon fent him to his grave with more filence than 
was expected from him, and the peoples regret ; and with more 
forrow than became a queen or her kingdomes fafety. His party 
was too needy, and their counfels too violent. Ambition and 
good-nature are incompatible: others counfels are never fo 
faithful as our own. When we hear others advice, let our rea- 
fon judge of it; when great, be wary; when fuccefsful, re- 
ferved; when rifing, ftayed ; efpecially in that age when men 
were poyfoned with oyl, and undone with honey: when aétive, 
modeft ; when checked, yielding; when dandled, diftruftful ; 
when flattered, fearful ; when great, not abfolute, (as my lord 
would have been in point of favour againft my Lord Mountjoy, 
and valour againft my Lord Norris). Serve not your followers, 
but employ them : let others fervice adminifter to your defigne, 
not your power to theirs: let great a¢tions encourage greater ; 
and let honour be your merit, and not your expeétation. Some 
have been bufie in the enquiry of what reafon the virgin-queen 
had for her kindnefs to Leicefter and this man, (if there Le 
a reafon in any, much lfefs in royal love, fave the affection its 
felf that bears it): true, he had vertue and fuffering enough at 
his firft arrival to engage the kindnefs§ and pity of a worfe prin- 
cefs; yet fome then difcourfed of a conjunétion of their ftars 
that made way for that of their minds. Certainly (faith Camb- 
den) the inclination of princes to fome perfons, and their dif- 
favour towards others, may feem fatal, and guided by higher 
powers.’ 

Interfperfed with the obfervations contained in this firft vo- 
lume are feveral copies of verfes, fome of them fo elegant (but 
with no name affixed), that we were at fome pains to difcover 


‘the author; and we find them printed among the Reliquiz 


Wottoniane ; 
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Wottonianz ; but it is juftly queftionable whether Sir Henry 
‘Wotton was their author. 

We can by no means think there is the fame enteftain- 
ment in the fecond volume as in the firft of this work, great 
‘part of it being abridged from Lloyd’s folio book of the State- 
Worthies, which is by far a more curious and valuable compo- 
fition, In his obfervations on the famous earl of Somerfet, fa~ 
vourite to James the Firft, he fkims over the horrid murder of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, by telling us, that ‘ that which over- 
threw the firft, bewitched the wifeft, and tyred the moft pa- 
tient man, undid this noble perfon: yet fo regular were his af- 
feétions, that he did nothing publickly in the countefs of Ef- 
fex, the earl of Suffolk’s daughters cafe, but by due courfe of 


‘law, the approbation of the graveft and wifeft divines and 


counfellours, and the applaufe of England: his failings were 


‘the faults of his years, rather than of his perfon, of his fodain 


fortune, than of his conftant temper; his counfels were fafe 
and moderate; his publick aétions honeft and plain; his firft 
years of favour induftrious and aétive ; his mind noble and li- 


~beral ; his foul capacious and inquifitive; his temper yielding 
‘and modeft.’ In his obfervations on the life of Bacon Lord 


Verulam, he contradi&s the vulgar opinion of that nobleman’s 
being in want; for he fays, that he had, to his dying day, 
eighteen hundred pounds a year out of the broad feal and alie- 
nation-office ; but, we are told, he allowed motft of it to his wife. 
The editor’s obfervations on the life of Charles the Firft and 


Oliver Cromwell, are very indifferent performances, being 
drawn from trite hackneyed authorities. However, we think 


the public is greatly obliged to Mr. Whitworth for reprinting 
this work, which, though not new, has the merit of novelty, 
by having been fo long forgotten ; and we heartily.thank him 
for the entertainment it has given ourfelves in the perufal. 
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IY. The princtpal Truths of natural Religion defended and Illuftra- 
ted, in nine Differtations : wherein the Objections of Lucretius, 
Buffon, Maupertuis, Ro ffeau, La Mettrie, and other antient 
and Modern Followers of Epicurus are confidered,, and their Do- 
trines refuted. By H.S, Reimarus. 8vo. Pr. 6s. Law. 


HE defign of thefe differtations is to illuftrate the moft 
important truths of natural religion, and to defend them 

againit the attacks of ancient and modern unbelievers. 
The origin of men and animals is the fubje& of the author’s 
firft enquiry. He argues, that if all who ever lived before us, 
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without one fingle exception, had a beginning, there muft have 
been, antecedent to all that have exifted, another caufe, by 
which the firft pair of each {pecies was ‘produced ; that the 
idea of an infinite retrogreffive feries of anceftors is irreconcile- 
able with found reafoning ; and that all hiftory likewife attefts 
the origin of mankind. 

We fhall make no apology for. inferting, at full length, the 
following curious geographical argument, which the author al- 
ledges as a proof that the human fpecies muft have had a be 
ginning. 

‘ It is well known that the far greateft part of Europe was 
once over-run with vaft woods, and but very thinly fown with 
cities, towns, and villages. This is a plain proof, that in ge- 
neral it was formerly much lefs populous than at prefent, when 
one city often contains as many people as there are peafants in 
a whole province. Hence we may judge what an immenfe 
number of people ‘muft be within the many cities, towns, and 
villages, whicl# are now to be feen in moft parts of Europe : 
Nay, the ancient woods will not allow us to fuppofe, that there 
could have lived near the number of inhabitants we find at pre- 
fent in the country, which in many places was a lonely Seles 
for fuch thick and extenfive woods and forefts, as are menti- 
oned in hiftory, could not have grown up and fpread in that 
manner, had any number of inhabitants lived among them, as 


. they could furnifh neceffaries but for few men ; but as men in- 


creafed, it was neceflary that trees and wild beafts fhould give 
place, and that the land fhould be cultivated by tillage: “Now 
if the human fpecies had been without a beginning, the earth 
muft from time immemorial have been as populous, I 
may fay much more fo, than it is at prefent, inftead of being 
in a great meafure lonely, rude, and uncultivated, as it was, 
according to hiftory, about two thoufand years ago. 

¢ Let us now take a fhort perambulation through ancient 
Europe. 

¢ Iberia, or Spain, according to Varro, fwarmed with in- 
habitants defcended from the Afiatic Iberians, Perfians, Phee- 
nicians, and Celtz, and in fucceeding times by the Peeni, or 
Carthaginians, which were all drawn thither by the fertility of 
the foil, or the falubrity of.the air; fo that as Strabo thews 

om Homer, it was accounted a kind of paradife ; but this is 
chiefly to be underitood of the maritime parts along the coaft 
of the Mediterranean, the inland parts all this while remaining 
uncultivated, and confequen'ly. without inhabitants. The Lu- 
fitanians, and thofe who bordered on the Tagus, inftead of at- 
tending to agriculture, made it their principal bufinefs to com- 


“ gnit depredations upon their neighbours; fo that this country, 


though 
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though naturally fo fruitful, lay wafte. The other inland Spa- 
niards, and thofe inhabiting the parts that border on the Py- 
renean mountains, univerfally delighted in war, and their man- 

ner of life was rough and uncivilized, as the Romans frequently 
experienced. Strabd tells us that Pofidonius ridiculed Polybius 
for afferting that Gracchus, while in Celtiberia, made himfelf 
mafter of three hundred towns, and fays, that, purely to mage 
nify Gracchus’s triumph, he has made towns of fingle towers 
or forts ereéted only to fupprefs the incurfions of an enemy = 
he adds, that many other hiftorians were no lefs culpable in 
giving villages the appellation of cities, when they roundly af- 
firm that Spain contained above a thoufand cities and towns. 
Of the many woods in the upper part of Spain, Strabo fpeaks 
a little before ; and this is confirmed by Bochart from ‘other 
writers ; Now it is well known how greatly the number of in- 
habitants has increafed fince that zra, and afterwards again 
decreafed, in Spain. 

« As to Gaul or France, though i it was pretty well peopled i in 
Czfar’s time ; yet we find that it was much more woody, and 
confequently lef cultivated than -at prefent. Czfar mentions 
the Sylva Arduenna, or Foreft of Ardennes, as one of the 
largeft in all Ganl, extending from the Rhine in the country of 
the Treviri, (fituated between the Rhine and the Maefe) to the 
Nervi, that is to the Scheld, a diftance of more than five hun- 
dred miles. Again he fays of the Menapii and Morini, that 
the woods and fens whither they had betaken themfelves, ex- 
tended a great way; and that for feveral days his army wag 
employed in hewing their way through the woods, which they _ 
performed with incredible difpatch, but ineffeétually, fince 
thofe people retreated farther up into the woods, and the bad 
weather obliged him to give over his defign: confequently, 
this wood muft have reached from the Rhine and the Maefe 
near Nimeguen (Noviomagus Trevirorum) as far as Calais. 
The general charaéter which Strabo gives of the Gauls agrees 


with this, namely, that they applied themfelves more to war 


than agriculture. 
‘ As for Switzerland,:or rather Helvetia, the nature of the - 


country is out of the queftion, Czfar having given us an exact 


account of the number of its inhabitants in his time : for when 
the Helvetii had refolved, together with their wives and chil- 
dren, to quit their country and feek a better fettlement in Gaul 5 
Czfar, after gairling a complete vi€tory over them, found that 
by their own calculation the whole number of the emigrants 
who had before occupied twelve towns and about four hundred 
villages, amounted to 263,000; and of thefe fcarce 110,000 


_ Teturned home after the defeat: Now as the limits of Helvetia 


at 
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at that time were very nearly the fame as thofe of Switzerland 
at prefent, what an inconfiderable number is 263,000 com- 
pared with that of its prefent inhabitants! and how greatly 
have the fmall remainder which furvived the flaughter of their 
countrymen increafed fince that time. 

‘ Cefar, in his firft expedition to Britain, may be fuppofed 
to have landed almoft oppofite Calais: but on his advancing 
up the country, the enemies, who lurked in the woods during 
the night, fuddenly fallied out upon his men. In his fecond 
expedition, when he pecetrated farther into the country, he 
was continually annoyed by parties of the enemy fallying out of 
the woods, till he came to the Thames ; where he found Cafi- 
belan, commander in chief of the Britons, fortified among 
pathlefs woods, with what men and cattle he could colleé to- 
gether. Czfar farther obferves, that a place environed with 
trees which they had felled and furrounded with a ditch, was 
by the Britons called a town; and that they had no idea of any 
other. Dio Caflius alfo gives the like account of the Britons, 
namely, that they lived in woods, fens, and mountains, with- 
out any towns or walled places, or any knowledge of agricul- 
ture ; fubfifting by grazing, hunting, and eating berries and 
roots. How different muft the afpect of Britain have been at 
that time from that it wears at prefent, where no fuch extenfive 
woods, €%c. are to be found, efpecially in the fouthern parts of 
the ifland! And though it afterwards became gradually more 
populous, by the defcent of the Romans, Anglo-Saxons, and 
Danes ; yet Sir Matthew Hale, a learned Englifh writer, has 
proved from the original account of all the cities, towns, and 
villages, taken in the time of William the Conqueror, that the 
number of inhabitants, within 600 years from that period down 
to his time, was increafed in above a twenty-fold proportion, 
though the Englifh nation in that interval fuffered more by in- 
teftine commotions and foreign invafions than in any other, 
Hence it appears that a retrofpeét into the moft ancient times of 
Britain fhews it to have been a defart wafte, in comparifon of 
its prefent profperity and populoufnefs, 

* Ancient Germany was ftill more folitary and uncultivated ; 
for Czfar writes of the Germans, that they accounted it matter 
of praife to ravage every thing near them, and be furrounded 
on all fides with defarts ; and that, among that people, to har- | 
rafs and deftroy their neighbours, fo that none dared to fettle 
near them, argued fuperior courage ; they defpifed agriculture, 
and there was no fuch thing as property of land among them, 
but the chiefs annually diftributed to every tribe and houfhold 
as much land as they thought fit: but the following year there 
_ was a general removal, that they might not conceive a was 
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for any one place, and apply themfelves to agriculture, to the 

negle& of the art of war. Czfar tells us, that on his 
the Rhine, the Sicambri immediately hid. themfelves among 
the woods and thickets ;*and this account is confirmed by Ta- 
citus: ‘* It is well known, fays that hiftorian, that no as 
nation lives in towns.; nay, they will not fo much as allow any 
confiderable number of habitations to be built together, but 
every family lives feparate, juft as they are invited by a fpring, 
a fertile fpot of ground, or a wood.” . In another place he gives 
avery unpleafing defcription of that country : ** Who would 
fettle in Germany, were it not his native country, where the 
foil is fo uncultivated and wild, the climate fo unfavourable, 
and every thing wears fo rough and dreary.an afpe&? Though 
the country differs a little, as to the foil, in various places ; yet 
in general it js over-run with gloomy woods or filthy marfhes ; 
it produces no fruit-trees ; the inhabitants exchange their fields 
every year fuitably to their number, yet land enough remains ; 
their indyftry bearing no manner of proportion to the extent 
and fertility of their lands.” Czafar fays farther of the Ger- 
mans, and particularly of the Suevi or Suabians, that they 
fpent their whole time in hunting: and gives a defcription of a 
kind of wild ox, the elk, and fome other animals. peculiar to 
the Hercynean Foreft ; but at prefent thofe creatures are to be 
found only in the Pruffian dominions, and even there but fel- 
dom, The Hercynean Foreft, which Pliny believes to be 
céeval with the world itfelf, according to Cefar’s relation, ex- 
tended in his time from the Rhine, and the country of the 
Helvetii, the Nametes, and Rauraci, ina ftraight line to the Da- 
nube, and the borders of rhe Daci: the breadth of it was nine 
days journey ; but as to its length, all Germany did not afford 
one perfon who could boaft of having reached its extremity, 
even after a journey of fixty days, or could get any intelligence 
of the beginning of that immenfe wood. The fame author alfo 
mentions another foreft by the name of Bacenis, running a vaft 
way up the country, and forming a natural barrier between the 
Cherufci and the Suevi, and confequently was’ a. protection. to 
both from their reciprocal incurfions. Cellarius rightly judges 
that many other extenfive woods, as the Cefian, Gabretian, Se- 
manian, Marcianian, Lunian, €%c. joined to the Hercynean 
wood ; fo that all Germany then made, as it were, one vaft 
foreft, and that it was only fome {mall intermediate {paces that 
were occupied by the inhabitants, who fixed in no place, but 
every year fhifted their habitation; that they never lived in 
towns or villages, but in feparate and difperfed huts, fubfifting 
on game and the product of the woods, and, what was worit 
ef all, laying wafte all the adjacent country. We fhall alfo fee 
ip 
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in the fequel that all Germany did not afford a fingle fruit-tree, 
unlefs we reckon acorns and maft a fpecies of fruit, Thefe 
are manifeft proofs of the fmall number of inhabitants in an- 
cient Germany, in comparifon with the prefent. Where are 
now the immenfe forefts, the elks, and other wild beafts men- 
tioned above ? Inftead of trees and wild beafts, all places are 


filled with men and cattle: point out a traé& of land which has ° . 


the leaft fertility, that lies uncultivated; furvey the country ; 
is it not every where richly interfperfed with meadows, fields, 
feats, villages, towns, and cities ? Hence it is that fuch num- 
bers of hufbandmen, labourers, artificers, and men of letters, 
derive a comfortable fubfiftence ; hence fo many gentlemen, 
barons, counts, princes, detente, and kings, are enabled to 
maintain their ftate, fome of whom keep up a military force, 
and even numerous armies. 

‘ Thus, in order to make a juft comparifon between the an- 
cient and prefent inhabitants of Germany, we muft firft de- 
du& from the prefent number all thofe who do not live by 
agriculture, that is, all who live in towns and cities ; and what,a 
vaft number do thefe amount to! In the next place, fince moft 
of the ancient forefts are cleared away, and the land properly 
cultivated, fcarce one tenth part of the prefent cultivated land 
can be allowed to ancient Germany, and of courfe no greater 
proportion of peafants ; and both thefe numbers together muft 
make a defalcatioh of fome millions. Laftly, it muft be con- 
‘ fidered that the prefent age is infinitely better acquainted with 
improvements than thofe ancient times ¢ that how moraffes are 
drained, canals dug, land is converted into mea‘™ws, fruit-trees 
and kitchen-gardens are cultivated ; we now breed bees, make 
ponds, plant vines, and make our way into the very bowels of 
the earth in fearch of gems, metals, minerals and ores ; fo that 
at prefent one and the fame fpot of ground maintains ten times 
more inhabitants than it did formerly : Now if thefe juft abate- 
ments be made, what a fmall number of inhabitants muft be 
afligned to ancient Germany ? 

‘ Hence it appears that in Germany, Switzerland, Britain, 
the Netherlands, France, and in every part of Europe, the 
human fpecies has exceedingly multiplied without any fupplies 
from Afia, not to mention the great number of Europeans that 
has been fent to the other parts of the world. M. Sufmilch 
has alfo demonitrated, by inconteftable proofs, that according 
to, the courfe of nature mankind neceffarily muft be gradually 
increafed ; and that if in any populous countries the number 
of inhabitants has vifibly declined, as in Greece, Egypt, and 
the coaft of Barbary, it is by no means to be imputed to the 


barrennefs of the human fpecies, but to a tyrannical govern- 
ment, 
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+ ment, which as it generally drives the natives from their own 
€ountry, fo much more does it deter foreigners from fettling in 
fuch unhappy ftates. ‘Thus the cafe is quite. otherwife with 
men, than the brute creation, in this refpect; other animals 
are generally limited to certain climates, by their aliment and 
the degree of heat which they can bear; and the multiplication 
ef each fpecies is by its nature, or the fcarcity of proper food, 
inclemency of the weather, beafts of prey, or by man kept 
within certain bounds: but the human fpecies may be reconci- 
led to every temperature of climate, from Nova Zembla to the 
Equator ; can habituate themfelves to any kind of food which 
any part of the earth affords, and fecure themfelves from the 
_ inclement changes of the weather: they are generally able to 
propagate their fpecies for forty or forty-five years, and the fea 
male fex is prolific from fifteen to forty-five years of age. Man 
can render defarts, fens, woods, and mountains proper for his 
_ fubfiftence ; and can make ufe of, extirpate, or at leaft drive 
away, all hurtful beafts from his habitation; and that all this 
has been done in former times hiftory abundantly teftifies. But 
the forefts ftill remaining, efpecially in the north-eaft parts of 
Europe and Afia, and almoft over all Africa and America, far- 
ther fhew that the whole globé is not yet fo well peopled as it 
might be; befides, many iflands and countries, which are nae 
turally very fertile and fit for habitation, contiaue to this day 
without any inhabitants : on the contrary, we learn from un- 
queftionable authorities, that the farther we fearch back into 
ancient times, the more thinly was the earth peopled, and the 
more it was over-run with woods, moraffles, .and defarts, This 
obfervation neceffarily leads us to trace mankind to the fmalleft 
number poffible, namely, our general parents; and fhews, 
that it is impoffible for the human race to have always exifted 
without a beginning : for otherwife, from time immemorial, 
there muft have been at leaft as many individuals of the human 
fpecies as there are at this time, and the earth muft haye been 
as well cultivated and peopled as we find it at prefent.” 

A fecond hiftorical circumftance, which M. Reimarus ad-« 
duces in order to confirm the fuppofition that mankind derive 
their origin from a {mall number of anceftors, who had a begin- 
ning, is the affinity of languages, or rather the derivation .of 
them all from one univerfal mother-tongue. A third argument 
which he brings to eftablifh the fame opinion, is the flow in- 
vention and improvement of arts and {fciences. 

In the next differtation he proceeds to fhew that mankind 
did not originally {pring from the world, or from its nature. 
The abfurdity of fuppofing, that the heat of the fun could. 


form any animals from mud, or rude matter ; that blind chance 
could 
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could bring forth any body of an artificial texture ; or that there 
have been fuch things in nature as eternal feeds or eggs capa~ 
ble of producing every fpecies of living creatures, he expofes itt 
the moft fatisfattory manner. The material world, he ob- 
ferves, is in itfelf void of life, and confequently incapable of in- 
trinfic perfection ; from thence he infers that it is not felf-exift- 
ent, but muft have derived its exiftence from fome other being. 

The author having eftablifhed thefe fundamental points, 
proceeds to confider the general defign of the Creator ‘in thé 
formation of the world, 

M. Buffon, in his nataral hiftory, reprefents final caufes as 
entia rationis, arbitrary relations, formed according to human 
views; and he thinks that to draw any conclufion from thence 
is only to fubftitute the effect inftead of the caufe. Our author 
fhews with great perfpicuity, that final caufes, or certain de- 
figns in the formation of things, are founded in reafon ; that 
the latter part of M. Butfon’s objection is a frivolous equive- 
cation ; and that, if his hypothefis is true, there is nothing in 
the univerfe, and among its inhabitants, but chance, diforder, 
and confufion. 

In the fifth differtation the author confiders God’s particular 
defigns, or final caufes, in the animal kingdom; and exhibits 
a comprehenfive view of that amazing diverfity of forms, or- 
gans, difpofitions, aliments, modes of life, motion, and propa- 
gation, which is difplayed in the brute creation. This is the 
moft entertaining part of the prefent work, yet it does not cons 
tain many obfervations which will be new to thofe who have 
read what Ray, Derham, and other naturalifts have written 
upon the fubjeé. 

From the brutal the author advances to the human fpecies, 
and enquires into the nature of the foul and body of man, their 
diftinguifhing charatteriftics, powers, and operations. 

‘ If men, he fays, had clear ideas, or words precifely defi- 
nite in their fignification; or if they had only confulted their 
own internal fenfation, it would never have been difputed, whe- 
ther the human foul be a fubftance, or only a certain quality or 
accident of the body. For, that we have a confcioufnefs of 
our exiitence cannot be denied; and there-can be no felf-cone 
fcioufnefs unlefs I have a recollection ofthe preceding part of my 
duration, and find myfelf to be one and the fame perfon, 
through manifold circumftances and changes. But I cannot 
look upon myfelf to be one and the fame perfon with regard to 
the body ; fince I know not whether any fingle particle of it 
remains with me, or has been changed. The foul alone, that 
confcious being within us, knows itfelf, by its inward fenfation, 


to be one and the fame being in feveral ftates and conditions, 
and 
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and by this knowledge has an idea and conviction of its ex. 
iftence, of duration in general, and of the time of its duration. 
Now if what always continues under various mutations, and 
never ceafes to be the fame identical thing, is to be termed a 
fubftance; it muft be an inconteitible truth, that the human 
foul, which from its own knowledge has a conviction that it is 
the fame identical being which formerly perceived, thought, and 
willed various things, muft be efteemed a fubftance, and ought 
by no means to be ¢lafled among the mere modes or qualities of 
any other being.’ 

The -foul and body, he thinks, are clearly diftinguifhed by 
the following criterion: ‘ We difcover in ourfelves two kinds 
of perceptions, which we divide into external and internal, or 
fenfual and mental. The difference between thefe is moft 
clearly feen by comparing {trong and violent perceptions of the 
former, with thofe of the latter ; for example, a painful wound 
in the.corporeal parts, and a mental refentment of an injury or 
affront. . As for the firft, we can point exaétly to the place 
which pains us; but the fecond has nothing local in it: We 
cannot in the latter cafe complain of any pain in the head, pal- 
pitation of the heart, or {mart in any fenfible part of the body. 
The caufe of this is evident ; for pain having its fource in our 
bodies, the parts capable of being hurt are without each other, 
and locally different ; and the foul, which minutely attends to 
the prefent ftate of the body, can point out the parts where this 
alteration has happened. But the refentment of an affront rifes 
in the foul itfelf, not from the reprefentation or perception of 
any thing corporeal, but of its own imperfection, and injury. 
Now there are no diftin& parts within or without the foul, to 
fhew where any hurt has been received.’ 

The dependence of the foul on the body, the author illu 
trates by a comparifon, which is, perhaps, more evident and 
fatisfa€tory than fubtle arguments, drawn in a long chain of 
reafoning from the effential ‘conftitution of matter and fpirit. 
If we confider, fays he, the prefent organical body as a mirror, 
in which the foul, as it were, fees and perceives all things, we 
fhall eafily conceive that it will depend on this inftrument ; 
that, in this mirror, it will have no fight of fome things ; that 
of others it will have clear or obfcure, plain or .confufed, flow ~ 
or quick, regular or irregular, juft or falfe images; and that, 
according to thefe reprefentations it will perceive complacency 
or difguft, inclination or averfion. ‘ If a looking-glafs, through . 
fome defect in its texture, does not refle& the images of certain 
bodies according to the rules of optics, or is full of dark fpots 
or flaws ; be the eye ever fo found, it will have no view of the 
objects in fuch a misrer.. Should the mirror be clouded or foul 
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in fome places, or all over, the fight of the objeéts reprefented 
in it would be fo far confufed and imperfeé&t.. If the plate of 
giafs, inftead of being ground even and fmooth, fhould be full 
of knots or inequalities, or have the leaft mixture or tinge of 
any colour in it, the objeéts would be mifeprefented and disfi- 
gured. Thus by fuch a disfigurement and falfe tinge of ob- 
jects, their juft figure, proportion, regularity, and beauty would 
be changed into an illufory deformity ; and the eye, inftead of 
viewing them with any delight, would turn afide from them 
with difguft. The eye however, notwithftanding all thefe ac- 
cidental defeéts of the glafs, would ftill retain its juft contex- 
ture, internal ftrength, and perfection, and would not be in 
the leaft weakened or injured by thefe defeé&ts. Farther, if the 
looking-glafs was broken to fhivers, it would not at all follow, 
that the eye would be deftroyed and lofe its ftrength, or that 
the images which the eye had once received by means of that 
glafs would be totally obliterated. Though we fuppofe a mir- 
ror to be requifite for every part of the reprefentation, it does 
not follow that another glafs could not be allowed to the eye, 
in lieu of that which was broken. 

‘ It will not be neceffary for me to enter on a particular ap- 
plication of every part of thefe premifes to the-foul, and its de- 
pendence on the body, The comparifon is clear in itfelf, and 
is perfeétly applicable to the fubje&t. Every one may eafily ob- 
ferve, from what paffes in himfelf, how the cafes adduced may 
be accounted for, by the want of this or that organ, or the 
want of experience, and the ignorance confequent thereon ; by 
the weaknefs and timidity of the underftanding ; by the ob- 
fcurity and confufion of the images; by fleep, deliguium, and 
apoplexy ; by the fancy, incapacity, and error; by inclinati- 
ons, paifions, and vices, as far as all thefe depend on the body ; 
and even by death itfelf. From all thefe accidents, it may ea- 
fily be conceived that however great a dependence the foul may 
have on the body; yet that does not in the leaft hinder the 
foul from being an effence diftiné& from the body, fubfifting 
by itfelf, and amidft all internal and external changes ftill per- 
manent in its identity. Now this truth being grounded on 
certain experience, and internal perception, and entirely con- 
fiftent with the dependency of the foul on the body; it ap- 
pears alfo, that this dependence can furnifh no juft proof" 
againft the moft manifeft experience ; fince, to conclude in ge 
neral from the dependency of one thing on another, that they 
are homogeneous, fimilar, or identical, is to reafon very pre- 

dteroufly.’ ’ 

In order to difcover the manner of life for which the human 


fpecies was formed, the author draws a comparifon between 
the 
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the faculties of men, and thofe of brutes. This, he thinks, 
is more particularly neceflary, a$ feveral writers, (efpecially M. 
Rouffeau) have exhibited a perfeé& fimilarity between men and 
brutes, or rather a pre-eminence of the latter above the former. 

In the courfe of this differtation he endeavours to fhew, that 
men, by the want of fome endowments which are granted to 
brutes, are under a neceflity of ufing their reafon; and that 
by the ufe of reafon, we acquire very eminent advantages 
above the animal creation. From thence he infers, that it 
muft be the intention of the Deity that man fhould exercife 
his faculties, and thereby attain to advantages and pre-eminen- 
ces fuitable to his rational nature. But as the human mind 
cannot be eftablifhed in a folid tranquility without being pof- 
feffed with love and reverence towards our Creator, a reliance 
on his providence, and the hope of a more perfect and durable 
ftate of exiftence, M. Reimarus proceeds to eftablifh the doc- 
trine of a fuperintending providence, and the immortality of 
the foul ; and concludes with fhewing, in the cleareft manner, 
that the greateft happinefs of mankind is derived from religion. 

Thefe topics are treated by our learned and ingenious au- 
thor with great perfpicuity, candor, and judgment ; and if this 
work fhould not meet with that approbation in England, with 
which it has been received in Germany and Holland, it can 
only be owing to a multitude of treatifes, which we have had 
before, wherein the fame fubjeéts are either profefledly or oc- 
cafionally difcuffed. 





V. The Truth of the Chriftian Religion windicated from the Objec- 
tions of Unbelievers; particularly of Mr. John James Rouffeau : 
in a Series of Differtations. By the Authors of the Chriftian Ma- 
gazine. 8vo. Pr. ss. Newbery. 


O writer, as the authors of this work obferve in their 
preface, hath attacked chriftianity with more fubtilty 
than Rouffeau in his Emilius ; and as no antidote had hitherto 
been offered to the public, againit the poifon of the Savoyard 
Vicar’s Creed, they determined to lay before the public a feries 
of differtations on fuch important topicks of revealed religion, 
as more immediately refpect this adverfary’s objeétions. 
Differtation I. has for its title, Of the natural ftate and con- 
dition of man ; and is divided into ten fe&tions. In the firit 
the ftate of infancy is briefly confidered. Rouffeau, our au- 
thors obferve, had plainly contradicted himfelf upon this point, 
afferting in one part of his work, that man is bora without 
Vou. XMM. March, 1766, OQ fpot, 
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fpot, or impurity, and in another, admitting that he is not fo 
born, and that his firft freedom has been infringed, 

Our authors thus reply to what Rouffeau has advanced on 
this point. ‘ How amazing a fpedtacle is that of our infancy! 
the grief and pains it cofts to give us birth are a fure prediction 
of the miferies into which we are about to enter ! Incapable of 
exprefling, by our fpeech, what we feel, and are; cries and 
lamentations immediately ‘proclaim our evils and afflictions. 
Wretched from the firft moment of exiftence, without knowing 
we are fo, and without being confcious that we do exift ; how 
worthy is our condition of tears and compaffion.’ In the fecond 
fe€tion man’s original depravity is endeavoured to be proved, 
from the difficulty with which truth is inveftigated and appre- 
hended ; and from the facility with which error is followed 
and embraced. The confequence of this is, that man miftakes 
his way to happinefs. Thefe reflections employ fection third, 
which confifis of fome fmart ftridures on this important fubjed. 
The fourth fection is taken up in fhewing the dominion of the 
fiefh and fenfe over reafon. The reader will find, here, no 
very flattering picture of human nature; but whether’ always 
true or not, may be, and has been difputed, by very eminent 
writers on this fubje&t. They who have read Dr. Young’s 
Night Thoughts, quoted by our authors page 14, may eafily 
form an idea of the reafoning, or, as fome will call it, decla- 
mation of which this fe&tion, of near nine pages, confifis. 
SeCtions five and fix containan attemptto prove againft Rouffeau, 
the original depravity of mankind. This is a piece of the clofeft 
reafoning we find throughout this work. The chief argument 
is drawn from the many evils, both phyfical and moral, to 
which mankind is fubjeéted in this life. .‘ Let Rouffeau, fay the 
authors, page 18, inform us, if he can, how, under the provi- 
dence of a juft God, the human race could be thus over- 
whelmed with innumerable evils, unlefs it were culpable from 
its birth. There is no middle way of refolving this propofi- 
tion; either God is impotent or unjuft, or man is culpable. 
And thefe infli€tions, we are told, mankind have merited, by 
the offence of their fisft parents.’ The ninth feGion con- 
tains an apology for this doctrine, by admitting that there are 
great difficulties concerning original fin ; which the authors 
attempt to folve, by fuppofing that Adam was, in this cafe, 
the reprefentative, and feederal head of all mankind ; that 
therefore his tranfgreffion is imputed to all his pofterity—— 
This is confeffedly an obfcure point; and when we go, here, 
one ftep beyond what revelation teaches concerning it, we are 


apt to run into the inextricable mazes of fyitems and hypo- 
; thefes, 
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thefes, which feldom guide us to the true folution of any con 
troverted queftion, 

In fe&tion tenth and laft, the authors endeavour to clear up 
thefe difficulties from the do@rine of redemption; becaufé 
whatever lofs mankind have fuftained by the firft tranfgreffion, 
has been made up by the Redeemer; upon this interefting 
part of the fubjeét, the reader will find fome appofite and fen- 
fible obfervations. 

Differtation II: On the neceffity of revelation. 

This point our authors endeavour to illuftrate through 
eighteen feétions, the fubje&s of which the reader will find in 
the table of contents. To enter into a particular detail of the 
feveral arguments purfued in this differtation, would greatly 
exceed our bounds in this article. In general we are of opi- 
nion, that this part of the work is equal, in its execution, to 
any in the book: for which a good reafon may be afligned; 
the fubjeé&t has been difcuffed by the ableft advocates that ever 
have appeared on the fide of revelation.—As a fpecimen of the 
ftile and manner of our authors, we fhall lay before the 
reader what they call an application to Rouffeau, page 6o. 
After proving the neceffity of revelation, from the ignorance 
and inconfiftency of philofophers refpecting God, and the 
great truths of religion; *‘ And now, continue they, we will 
beg leave to afk Rouffeau a few plain and fimple queftions, 
Were not thefe great men, thefe exalted genius’s of profane 
antiquity, endued with reafon as capacious as hisown? Were 
they not furnifhed with as many natural affiftances for the in« 
veftigation of truth, as himfclf? How then, after fo clear a 
proof as we have juft been giving, can Rouffeau have the har- 
dinefs to tell his Emilius, You will find my expofition treat of 
nothing more than natural religion: it is very ftrange that we 
fhould itand in need of any other! By what means fhall I find 
out this neceffity ?: What then! is the whole univerfe exhaafted 
with the vain efforts it hath made to diffipate its darknefs, in- 
fufficient to convince Rouffeau of the neceffity of revelation ?’ 

Differtation the third, which is on miracles, contains twenty- 
one fections, and the arguments ufed by our authors, tho’ com- 
mon, are well urged, and fet in a clear and familiar light. 
They are chiefly drawn from the wonderful propagation of 
chriftianity, which was in itfelf the greateft miracle ; from the 
condition and circumftances of the firft preachers; from the 
atreitation of miracles, as matters of fa&; and from the con- 
tinuance of chriftianity to this day.— The anfwer to what they — 
jultly calla very fophiftical conclufion of Rouffeau’s, is juft 


and fpirited. When the pagans, fays Rouffeau, put the apo- 
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ftles to death, for preaching up to them the worthip of a ftrange 
God, proving their divine million by prophecies and miracles; 
I fee not what could be fubftantially objeéted to their proceed- 
ing, which might not with equal juftice have been retorted 
upon us. ‘* What a fatal blindnefs of heart, reply our authors, 
doth this fpeech difcover in its author? To call the Almighty, 
the only true God, that very Deity, whofe glory and whofe 
name the idols ufurped, a ftrange God; to dare to advance, 
that when the pagans put the apoftles to death, who proved 
their miffion by predi€ions and miracles, he does not fee 
what could be fubftantially objeéted againft them, which they 
might not inftantly (juftly) retort! What difengenuity, or ) 
malice, or ignorance is this! The pagans, more enlightened, 
and more fincere than Rouffeau, were very fenfible they had 
nothing fub{tantial to oppofe againft fuch convincing argu- 
ments. Idolatry, confounded with the fplendor of them, be- 
held all its efforts rendered ineffe€tual againit fo ftrong a bar- 
rier. Butthe infidel, whofe inclinations better correfpond with 
idolatry, beholds with a fecret fpite the latter rifing upon the 
ruins of the other; and would have felt no concern, had the 
heathensexterminated every chriftian.’ In thefeventeenth feGion 
the authority of the church, as attefling the truth and evi- i 
dence of miracles, is confidered ; and in the twentieth fe@tion, the 
pretended miracles of Apollonius Tyaneus, fo often, by infidels, 
individioufly, nay blafphemoufly, compared with thofe of 
Jefus Chrift. Upon this point, however, nothing new is ad- 
vanced. ‘The laft fection is employed in fhewing, that real mi- 
racles are inconteftible evidences of truth ; and that none fuch p 
ever were, or can be wrought, in fupport of error, idolatry, 
or impofture. This point is purfued through twenty-two pa- 
ges, and large quotations from the fathers, from Tertullian 
efpecially, and from feveral eminent moderns, are adduced in 
fupport and confirmation of it, 

Differtation 1V. On the Scriptures. 

The authors proceed in this differtation, which confifts only 
of four feétions, to confider the facred {criptures, not only as 
books wherein hiftorical faéts may be fearched for, and dif- 
covered ; but alfo as a divine revelation, containing the moft 
fublime and important truths. ‘ I cannot, fays the author, 
therefore regard thefe books (page 267) as hiitorically true, 
without, atthe fame time, acknowledging their divinity, the 
fanétity of their authors, who every where declare themfelves 
to be the meflengers of God, and to be infpired by him, in 
whatever they pronounce; without acknowledging alfo, and 


sefpeQting their words, as the words of God himfelf.’ This 
point 
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point is much laboured; the proofs being brought from the 
teftimony of the church, from that uninterrupted tradition by 
which thefe writings have been handed down, from age to age, 
even to the prefent times, as the word of God, ‘ The church, 
fays our author, is of divine original; Jefus Chrift himfelf is 
the inftitutor of it, his fpirit its foul; and he will continue 
with it, even unto the end of time ; he will never permit the 
gates of hell to prevail againft it : this fociety is therefore the ba- 
fis and pillar of the truth: page 268. I ceafe therefore to look 
upon the church, as a fociety merely human. I behold it in- 
vefted with a divine authority.’——Will all proteftants fubfcribe 
to thefe affertions ? This train of reafoning is purfued, with a 
good deal of addrefs, through near eleven pages, and con- 
cludes thus: ‘ It was effentiallyrequifite therefore, that Divine 
Providence fhould take a particular care of thefe books, which 
his (God’s) own fpirit had diftated.. By communicating reve- 
lation, he engaged to preferve it from all thofe defilements 
which it might have received either from the frailty, or malice 
of mankind.’—The defign of the third fe€tion is to thew, that 
though there are, and always have been, various copies, and 
different readings of the facred fcriptures; yet they are by no 
means fuch-as can either weaken the authority of them, or 
affec&t the truth of the do&rines contained in them. Thefe 
reafons, the author thinks, may fuffice to anfwer Rouffeau’s 
enquiry, Who fhall affure me, that thefe books are faithfully 
tranflated, or that it is even poflible they fhould be fo ?-~In the 
laft fection, it is fhewn, that the facred books have been fuffi- 
ciently common, fo as that they might have heen known to the 
whole world, page 283; that they were well known to, and 
read by, Celfus, Porphyry, and Julian; and even made ufe 
of by them, in their writings againft the chriftians. Rouffeau 
has more than infinvated, that chriftians, in the bocks of their 
adverfaries, had not honefty enough to leave their obje@ions in 
full force. To this, page 284, it is replied, that chriftians have 
actually left thefe arguments of their adverfaries in their full 
force; and that Rouffeau himfelf is fenfible, that all the ob- 
jeGions which ftill fubfift againft the chriftian religion, are noe 
weighty enough to weaken its authority ; and therefore to 
indulge his infidelity, he fancies, that there have been heretg- 
fore ftronger objeétions, which chriftians have fecretly re- 
trenched. This fuppofition is thewn to be abfurd; and the cafe 
briefly, but well reafoned, to the end of the fe&ion. 

The fubje& of the fifth differtation is the moral cha- 
racter of Jefus Chrift compared with that of Socrates. The 
firft fe€&tion begins by obferving, that amongft the various evi- 
dences to prove the truth and divinity of our holy religion, 
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that taken from the moral charaéter of Jefus Chrift, is, perhaps, 
not the leaft cogent, Deifts and unbelievers, the authors ob- 
ferve, page 287, are fond of exalting the charaéter of Socrates, 
and of comparing him with, or preferring him to, Jefus Chrift. 
In the fecond feétion the reader will find a long quotation from 
Roufieau, in which, in itrong and exprefs terms, he acknow- 
ledges the excellency of revelation ; and with great eloquence 
fhews the infinite fuperiority of the charaéter of the Bleffed Je- 
fus, to that of the celebrated fon of Sophronifcus. The re- 
marks our authors make upon this are both juft and fpirited, 
though that, page 294, which concludes the fection, will, we 
apprehend, meet with but a cold reception from fome, being 
too much the language of orthodoxy to pleafe,in the pre- 
fent age. In the following fections of this differtation, the 
fubje&t is purfued, by confidering, in itfelf, the moral chara@er 
of Jefus Chrift ;—his doftrine ;—the preparations by prophe- 
cies, &c. for his coming ;—his life and death ;—the charaéter 
of the difciples of Socrates, and of Jefus Chrift;—the cha- 
acters, and amazing fortitude of the primitive martyrs ; ; in 
all which the authors have difplayed, if not great abilities, ‘yet 
muth reading, a ftri& regard to truth, fome fine fentiments, 
clothed now-and-then in language which fome may call infla- 
ted, and others efteem elegant and graceful.—In the eighth 
and laft fef&tion, the evidences for the truth of chriftianity, ari- 
fing from the charaéter of Jefus Chrift, are fummed up with 
judgment and precifion ; the conclufion of which take in the 
words of the authors: * The chara&er of Chrift, therefore, as 
drawn by them, i.e. the apoftles and evangelifis, is genuine 
and true;—and confequently proves his divine miffion, both 
by its fuperlative excellence, and by his laying elaim to fuch a 
miflion.’ 

The fixth and laft differtation has for its title, The Chriftian, 
Mabometen, and Jewith religions compared, with a view of the 
prophecies. — This differtation confifts of fixteen fections, and 
makes above one fourth part of the whole work; a particular 
account therefore of every {e€tion cannot here be expected... In 
the firft fection the argument is ftated, and Rouffeau’s incon- 
fiftency, in what he feys upon this fubje&, plainly thewn. 
Rouffeau’s account of the three religions is this: We have, fays 
he, in Europe, three principal religions: one admits only of 
one revelation, another of two, and the third of three. Each 
holds the other in deteftation, anathematizes their profeffors, 
and accufes them of ignorance, obftinacy, and falfhood.—That 
which admits only of one revelation, is the moit ancient, and 
feems the leaft difputable ; that which admits of three, is the 
molt modern, and feems to be the molt confiftent ; that which 
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admits of two, and rejects the third, may poflibly be the beft ; 
but it hath every prepofleffion againft it: its inconfiftency 
ftares one full in the face.’ In anfwer to this, it is afked, page 
321, how it is poffible, if the firft religion feems to be the moft 
indifputable, that the fecond can appear to be moft confiftent ? 
and how can the third be poflibly the beft, if it hath every pre-~ 
poffeffion againft it; and if its inconfiftency ftares us full in the 
face ? * The end, fay our authors, which this writer has in view, 
feems to be the deftruétion of all religion. He defires to thew 
no more favour to one, than the other; and: therefore he fub- 
tily avails himfelf of one for demolifhing the reft. To defeat 
thefe frivolous cavils, our authors profefs that it fhall be their 
bufinefs to prove to Rouffeau, that the chrittian is the moft an- 
cient of all religions;—the moft indifputable,—and the mofb 
confiftent, page 322. This proof they endeavour to make 
good, by examining the Mahometan religion, and comparing 
it with Chriftianity ;—by enquiring into the manner in which 

the two religions were propagated; and by accounting for the 
fuccefs of the Mahometan. In this procefs, the common argue 
ments, for nothing. new is advanced, are well arranged, 
and reduced into a narrower compafs, than they ufually are 
in larger treatifes. In the fixth fetion it is fhewn that the Chrif- 

tians have fufficient proof to convince the Jews. This argu- 
ment is well fupported from feveral topicks, efpecially from a 
view of the prophecies, which concludes this work, 

As this fubjeét has been largely difcuffed by fome of the beft 
and moft learned writers on the fide of Chriftianity ; it will 
be fufficient to apprize our readers, that the authors of this 
work have made good ufe of the arguments of thefe great 
men, and applied them to good purpofe in obviating the ob- 
jections of Rouffeau; particularly where he would infinuate, 
that the Jews have ftronger objections againft Chriftianity, than 
they have as yet publifhed to the world; being deterred by 
the fear of what Chriiflans might make them fuffer on that 
account. This our authors plainly thew to be an. invidious, 
and equally falfe fuggeftion of Rouffeau’s; and that the Jews 
have no ftronger objections againft Chriflianity than what are 
well known; and we may add, have been pubdlifhed to the 
world, if not by the Jews, yet by infidels, feemingly in their 
favour; but in reality, in fpite to Chriftianity.—The lalt fec- 
tion contains fome proofs, very properly urged, for the truth 
of Chriftianity, from a confideration of the prefent ftate of the 
Jews ; and concludes with obferving, that every circumftance 
concurs to fhew to unbelievers, that the Chriftian religion. de- 


tives its ftrength from whatever can be invested to deftroy. it, 
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« Let any ene look, add our authors, at this affemblage of proofs 
in favour of Chriftianiry, and he muft deplore the obftinate 
blindnefs of thofe who endeavour to bring it into contempt, or 
oblivion.’ 

Upon the whole, this work appears to be exectited, with fuf- 
ficient fidelity and perfpicuity. The ftile is not always equal ; 
but it is plain and intelligible, and often lively and animated. 
The plan is eafy, and the method clear. We would therefore 
recommend the book, not only as entertaining to readers of a 
religious turn, but alfo as highly ufeful for thofe who have not 
fufficient leifore to perufe the more voluminous works which 
have been publifhed upon this important fubjeé. 





VI. The want of Univerfality no ObjeGion to the Chriftian Religion. 
Being the Subjiance of a Difcourfe preached at the Temple Church 
the Tenth day of November f765. By Gregory Sharpe, 
LL.D. Mafter of the Temple, Chaplain in ordinary to bis 
Majefty, and Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies. 8v0. 
Pr. is. 6d.. Hawkins. 


T has been obferved that chriftianity hardly extends to a fifth 

part of the habitable world; it is certain, however, that fomeof | 
the greateft empires are at prefent overfpread with falfe religion or 
grofsidolatry. If then, fays the unbeliever, you plead for the di- 
vine authority, and the fuperior excellence of the Chriftian re- 
ligion, why is it not univerfal ? In anfwer to this queftion our 
learned author, by a variety of arguments deduced from the 
gradual improvements of mankind, in every natural and mo- 
ral accomplifhment, endeavours to fhew, that the evidences for 
Chriftianity are to be admitted, notwithftanding the revelation 
of God’s will is communicated to men by degrees. He then 
proceeds to enquire into the faét, and, from the opinions and 
practices of mankind, determine whéther all knowledge of 
Chrift is confined to fo few men as the adverfary is pleafed to 
maintain. 

‘ The Mohammedan, he fays, Turk or Perfian, acknow- 
ledges the miraculous birth of Chrift: and the Jew before he is 
permitted to embrace Mohammedifm muft profefs his belief in 
Chrift. The Mohammedan expeéts a fecond appearance of 
our Lord from heaven; and believes that all men will then 
unite together in one religion, and one mode of worfhip.- What 
is the opinion of other people and nations in the eaftern world, 
who have long been confidered as pagans only, without any 
knowledge of the true God or of Chrift, may be known 
with 
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with certainty from their. writings and religious cere- 
monies. 

« A Grecian philofopher * who wrote againft Chriftianity af- 
fures us, that the Indians believed that God created the world 
by his fon. And in theif facred book, called the Vedam, which 
they revere as the Chriftian does his Bible, whatever may be 
the practice of the Indians, nothing is to be found that encou- 
rages idolatry. 

‘ The Indians have applied to their God Xaca, who was no 
other than Sefac, renowned for his conquefts in the Eaftern 
world, and like other antient heroes deified after his death, al- 
moft every circumftance in the life of Jefus. He was horn of a 
virgin, wafhed with the dew of heaven. The whole world 
fhines with unufual fplendor at his birth; the earth trembles ; 
chofen hymns are fung; the infant is adored and gifts are of- 
fered unto him. He is prefented in the Temple, and is again 
worfhipped. They who are infpired foretel many miracles to 
be performed by him ; and the moft antient prophet, taking him 
in his arms, embraces him with tendernefs, and tears flowing, 
fpeaks of the wonders he is to perform, the divine truths he is 
to unfold, and, particularly, of what was to happen to him in 
the defert.——— From his mother’s womb he is endowed with 
the knowledge of all things, felf-taught, aftonifhing the moft 
learned. He is led into the wildernefs, where he continues 
a long time, praying and fafting Again he returns to the 
wildernefs, and meditates folely upon the duties of brotherly love, 
and patience in enduring all things for the falvation of the 
world. The adverfary of mankind, the evil one, is afto- 
nifhed at the greatnefs of this contemplation, and, furrounded 
by his infernal agents, affails him. Xaca is victorious: and 
Satan afks him how he could refift his darts, and remain fixed 
in meditation, unmoveable as arock. Behold the bright marks 
of heaven upon me, and know that you have not any power 
to hurt me.——Upon which the evil ope with his followers 
leave him. After this triumph, he chofe difciples, gave them 
new laws, provided the proper remedies againft fin; aé€tuated 
by an ardent defire to redeem the world, he ufed his utmoft 
endeavours to turn men from the way that leads to deftruction.. 
And infinite and moft marvellous were the works he performed 
upon the minds of unbelieving men to convert them to his re- 
ligion. His doétrine is preached to all the nations of the world, 
and fupported by miracles is univerfally embraced. The 
law reftored, he dies: the earth then fhakes with dreadful con- 
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cuffions, and thick darknefs obfcures the tky.——Xaca dead, 
his difciples commit to writing all the actions of their mafter. 

‘ If any difficulty arifes in the mind from afcribing the ac- 
tions of Chrift to Xaca, from the change of names only, af- 
figning to a more remote object of worfhip the deeds and doc- 
trines of the Savior, when newly introduced amongft them, al- 
lowing all the weight that can be given to fuch an obfervation, 
as I fhould chufe to,call it rather than objeétion ; we fhall find 
that thefe Eaftern people are not abfolutely ftrangers to the 
name of Chriit and other perfons and people recorded in the 
Gofpels. They fpeak of Chrift, whom they exprefly call 
Krifnu, as of one whofe conception was miraculous and divine, 
born under the fign or conftellation of the Virgin in the king- 
dom of Agiodia or Judea ; of whom it was foretold by (Aggt) 
an angel—He fhall fave his nation Judah of the race of the 
fhepherds, fie fhall reftore life to the good: he fhall flay the 
giants. All the world fhall acknowledge him and invoke his 
name. ‘This is a divine prophecy : doubt not: it fhall be. 
Sridoroh or Herod, feigning a defire to fee the infant, com- 
mands the flaughter of the innocents. This Krifnu of the In- 
dians performed many miracles exa&tly the fame with thofe re- 
corded of Jefus, healing the paralytic and raifing men from 
the dead. . 

‘ The transfiguration upon mount Thabor is related in their 
hiftories, and the Apoftle John, in particular, is faid to have 
been one of thofe who were then prefent.—Krifnu before his 
death fups with his difciples, and they are wafhed: after this 
near Gethfemani a tumult arifes ; he is embraced by Judas, 
whom they call Giudiftira ; and he recommends the women to 
the care of Argiun or John. 

‘ Xaca (Sefac) Bifnu, the Chinefe Fo, and Kris or Krifnu is 
Chrift ; who is crucified in every mind ; the firft man, the firft 
offspring, only fon, lawgiver, deliverer, favior. 

‘ The many crofles ere€ted by the Indians of Nepal feem ori- 
ginally to have been in commemoration of the crucifixion of 
our Lord, though applied by them at this day to demons. Thefe 
Indians of Nepal ere¢t crucifixes with nails through the hands 
and feet: and the grand Lama celebrates a facrifice with bread, 
and what he is permitted to drink, wine being forbidden, of 
which he takes a fmall portion himfelf, and diftributes the reft 
to the Lamas who affift at the ceremony. 

« Hence it is evident that thefe people and nations, Perfians, 
Indians, Tartars, and Chinefe, have fome knowledge of Chritft, 
his hiftory, doétrines, and inftitutions: and therefore, that 
Chriftianity is more univer‘al than many have imagined it 
to be.’ 
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The author afcertains by proper teftimonies the faéts which 
are here exhibited * ; and concludes his difcourfe with fome ge- 
neral obfervations, which are calculated to remove every part 
of the objection he undertakes to anfwer, and recemmend.the 
Chriftian religion.to the acceptance of mankind. 





—— 


VII. Several Difcourfes preached at St. James’s, Weftminfter. By 
George Baddelley, D. D. Curate of St. James’s, Weftmintfter. 
8vo. Pr. ss. Keith. 


HIS volume contains twelve plain and praétical dif- 
_ courfes. 

In the firft, the author fhews that Chriftianity promotes the 
true pleafure and happinefs of mankind, In the fecond he 
points out the duty and advantages of an early piety; and in 
the third he proves, that Jefus Chrift, by foretelling future 
events, working miracles, and inftru&ting mankind in piety and 
virtue, fupported, with the greateft propriety and dignity, the 
character of a divine prophet. 

In the fourth he fhews that profperous and adverfe circumftan- 
ces in life are proyidentially conducive to the good of every fin- 
cere and obedient chriftian, 

The fifth and fixth contain an illuftration of the parable of 
the prodigal fon, with obfervations. 

In the feventh, which is a continuation of the fame fubject, 
the charaéter of the elder brother is confidered, and applied to 
uncandid and cenforious chriftians. 

In the eighth the author vindicates our Saviour’s weeping at 
the death of Lazarus, by fhewing that his emotion, on that 
occafion, was confiftent with the character of the Meffiah, and 
the cignity of human nature; and that many of the greateft 
and wifeft of men have, in the fame manner, exprefled a fenfe 
of pity and compaffion. He then proceeds to confider the pro- 
per ufe and government of the pafflions. 

St. Paul, Heb. xii. compares human life to a race. Our an- 
thor, in his ninth difcourfe, endeavours to fhew the propriety 
of this comparifon, and elucidate fome expreffions in which the 
apoftle alludes to the Olympic games. 

Chriftian fortitude, exemplified in the condu& of Shadrach, 
Mefhach, and Abednego, is the fubject of the tenth difcourfe. 


* Dr. Sharpe cites Alphabet. Tibet. a Fr. Aug. Ant. Geor- 
gio, &c.——They who want to fee a more particular enquiry 
into the extent of Chriftianity, may confult Millar’s Hitt. or 
Fabricu Lux Evangelil, 
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The defign of the eleventh is to thew, that additional evi- 
dences and miracles are unneceflary to convince mankind of 
the truth of the Chriftian religion, and to difpofe them to the 


prattice of holinefs and virtue. 
In the twelfth fermon the doétor takes for his text thefe words 





of our Saviour Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you ref. In difcourfing on this text, he 
expofes the abfurdity of thofe who dire& their prayers to the 
Virgin Mary, to angels, or departed faints. He then proceeds 
to obferve, that coming to Chrift, is, to believe in him [or to 
become one of his difciples] ; and that the re? which our Sa- 
viour promifes, implies a frcedom from the burdenfome fervices 
of the Jewifh law ; and, in a fecondary fenfe, a deliverance from 
the power and guilt of fin, with an enjoyment of the tranqui- 
lity and comfort which Chriftianity affords. 

The following extra& from the laft difcourfe will be a fuffi- 
cient fpecimen of the author’s ftile and manner: 

‘ 'T’o come unto Chrift, or to believe in him, from what has 
been delivered, muft certainly appear to be a point of much 
concern and importance. It is in faét the whole of our reli- 
gion. True faith in Chrift is not only ideal and fpeculative, 
but alfo praétical and enlivening ; it does not confiit in whin, 
reveries, and enthufiaftic rtotions and conceits, infpiring the 
mind with prefumption and uncharitablenefs, For the natural 
confequences of entertaining an high opinion of ourfelves, are 
deftructive of the faith and charity of the gofpel. Chriftian 
faith is fober and fedate ; it acts in a rational, judicious man- 
ner, fuitable to, and correfpondent with, the powers of our 
intelligent nature; and being convinced by reafon and argu- 
ment of the truth and divinity of the evangelical revelation, it 
calms and quiets the mind, excites us to the practice of virtue, 
and clothes us with humility and the love of God and our neigh- 
bour, evidenced by aéts of devotion, probity, and-mercy. But 
fpiritual pride is agitated by unintelligent and extraordinary 
impulfes, is dependent on the motion of the animal fpirits, and 
dire€&ted by doubtful, and very frequently pernicious, impref- 
fions. No wonder, influenced by fuch dubious and ignoble 
principles, pregnant with folly, madnefs, and impiety ; the vo- 
taries of enthufiafm fhould defpife moral duties, difregard the. 
eommands of Chriftian and ‘focial injunctions, and pretend to 
greater knowledge than the learned ; fince even the holy fcrip- 
tures themfelves are no farther valued and efteemed, than they 
are ignorantly and abfurdly fuppofed to coincide with their ir- 
rational opinions. Add to this, that enthufiaits are alwavs fe- 


vere and ungenerous, perpetually condemning, without any 
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bowels of mercy, thofe who diffent from their extravagant and 

incoherent tenets. If.you are not as prefumptuous as them- 

felves, you have no knowledge, no faith ; you are without hope, 

and without God in the world. But let us appeal te the law 

and to the teftimony of evangelical declarations. Where, in 

the holy oracles of truth, are imaginary raptures and ecftacies 

propounded, as marks and evidences of the good Chriftian ? 

The confolations of the gofpel are not {mall ; the ways of piety, 

we grattfully confefs, are ways of peace and joy; but the foun- 
dation of religious tranquillity and happinefs is not laid upon. 
uncertain principles and impulfes. No! Satan may transform 

himéelf into an angel of light ; and is it not notorioufly known, 

that numbers have been deceived with thefe impreffions ? and 

being deluded by the wiles of the devil, have fallen into nume- 

rous fins, even at the time they retained titeir vain confidence 

of boafting ? But, thank God, we have not fo learned Chrift. 

May it be our endeavour to prove the fincerity and livelinefs of 
our faith, by concomitant a¢tions of righteoufnefs, truth, good- 

nefs, and univerfal love and charity, even to thofe who are in 

error. Let us not be unfettled and diforderly ; let us not in- 
dulge idle and unprofitable curiofity ; but, as friends to difti- 

pline and order, let us attend the paftoral inftruétions of our 
proper and parochial minifters ; who watch over our fouls, as 

thofe who muft give account, and who are ever ready gladly todo 

ali in their power to promote the good work of our falvation,’ 





VII. Antenuptial Fornication confidered. In a Letter to @ young Gen- 
tleman. 8vo0. Pr. 15.6d. Becket. 


HE obfervations which the author has fuggefted on this 

topic are rational and important, and clearly demon- 

{trate the neceffity of a legal authenticity, as an effential part 

of the marriage contract. ‘ If, fays he, they are perfons in « 

fiate of nature, who are contracting with each other, their mu- 
tual engagement has no concern with a community, and may re- 

main private between themfelves: but if they are perfons im a 

community, their engagement needs the fupport, and is fubject 

to the regulations of the community to which they belong. 

' Now fince we have in reality no other perfons to fpeak of in the 
prefent queftion, but fuch who are in community, the ftricteft 

ethical propriety obliges us to fay, that marriage is “* a cove- 

nant between a man and a woman, tranfaéted at fuch a time, 

and in fuch a manner, as the laws of their country dire&; in 

which they mutually promife to cohabit for life, and to be con- 

- tinually careful to promote the happinefs of each other, and 
their 
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their pofterity, and to entitle fuch pofterity to the common pris. 
vileges of fociety.”"——- 

‘ If a mutyal romife, without its /egal authenticity, was allowed 
to be the whole “mport of the marriage-covenant, what cala- 
mities would & .a fpread through fociety, as the immediate 
confequences of encouraging perfidious men to make ufe of the 
moft folemn, but fecret, promifes and engagements, merely 
to gratify their vileft inclinations ? We daily fee with what pre- 
caution men think it neceflary to a& in affairs of far lefs im- © 
portance. If it is but transferring into another’s poffeffion 
fuch inferior property as money, merchandize, or land, what 
care is there to have the previous contra& duly teftified accord- 
ing to law? But how incomparably and ineftimably precious is 
that property, which confilts in perfonal honour and virtue ; 
fince the lofs of it can never be compenfated by any thing that 
earth can afford? Whenever this nobleft property is to be tranf- 
ferred to another’s pofleffion by marriage, who but the moft 
imprudent and infatuated would rifk their all on a contraé& with- 
out law, and therefore contrary to law ? And if by fuch impru- 
dence and infatuation the jewel of perfonal honour and virtue 
be loft, how often does that involve in it the lofs of every other 
bleffing which naturally refults from lawful marriage ? For in- 
ftead of the moft endearing and delightful friendfhip for life, 
what rage of jealoufy, what bitternefs of mutual contention, 
and a thoufand violent paffions confpire to break the heart? 
How is the beft relief often denied under the many infirmities 
peculiar to a {tate of pregnancy ? How are children left defti- 
tute of the moft defirable provifion for their maintenance, in- 
ftruction, and government ?. How is the regular defcent of pa- 
trimonies overthrown? And to the unfpeakable prejudice of 
the common intereft of mankind, how is the rational hope of 
a numerous and healthful offspring totally precluded ? 

‘ Even the heathen nations appear to have been fo fully con- 
vinced of the propriety and force of this reafoning, that they 
univerfally made marriage a public tranfa&tion, and reckoned it 
infamous to have no public marriage-rites and ceremonies. 
Though many among them made light of fornication, and 
though fome of them allowed it, yet it was only when fuppofed 
to be committed, either with flaves or with common proftitutes. 
We never read in pagan writers of fuch a licence wherein wo- 
men of reputation or fortune were concerned, but much faid 
to condemn it. Among the Romans, if a man had kept a wo- 
man a confiderable time, neverthelefs he could not take her to 
wife, without the confent of her friends; which plainly fuppo- 
fes that they confidered a public contra& as neceffary to marri- 
age. In this fenfe we muft underftand Quintilian, when he fays, 
«* Fami- 
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‘¢ Familiarity and commerce, without public rites, can never 
make a wife.” For the fame reafon Plato in his Republic :advi- 
fes, that the firft care of a legiflator fhould be to make fome 
nuptial laws, as what would have a good influence in all future 
regulations of the ftate.’ 

The author then proceeds to enquire how this matter ftands 
upon the footing of revelation, and having examined a vari- 
ety of inftances recorded in. the facred hiftory, he concludes, 
that every known community of men have confidered marri- 
age as a public tranfaction, agreeably to the laws of this king- 
dom. But as national inftitutions, examples from fcripture, — 
and the moft rational deduétions from the moral fitnefs or un- 
fitnefs of things, ftrike but feebly on the mind, and are feldom 
able to controll the favourite inclinations of the licentious, the 
author, in the laft place, appeals to the natural dictates of 
the human heart ; and pathetically reprefents the diftreffes in 
which a tender female and an innocent offspring might be.in- 
volved, in confequence of that illegal conneétion which is the 
fubject of this letter. 


i, 
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IX. Voyages and Travels in the Levant ; in the Years 1749, 50, 
5%, 52. Containing Obfervations in Natural Hiftory, Phyfick, 
Agriculture, and Commerce: particularly on the Holy Land, and 
the Natural Hiftory of ‘the Scriptures, Written originally in the 
Swedith Lanyuage, by the late Frederick Haffelquift, 4. D. 
Fillow of the Royal Societies of Upfal and Stockholm. Pub- 
lifoed, by Order of ber prefent Majéfly ‘the Queen of Sweden, by 
Charles Linnzus, Phyfcian to the King of Sweden, Proféeffor. 
of Botany at Uptal, and Member of all a Learned Societies in 
Europe. 8vo. Pr. 5s. Davis and Reymers. 


HE modern Swedes bid fair to atone for the literary ra- 

vages committed by their Gothic anceftors, and do equal 
honour to their country by the encouragement they gave to the 
merit, and the regard they have paid to the memory of this au- 
thor.—True genius is ever ardent in its purfuits, and often by 
propofing what was impoffible, has cffeed what has been. 
deemed to.be impracticable —Dr. Haffelquift is a recent and 
an illuftrious example of the above obfervation. 

Under every difcouragement of indigent circumftances and a 
deftitute orphancy, his genius impelled him fo ftrongly to the 
ftudy of natural hiftory, that he formed the more than roman- 
tic refolution of travelling from Sweden to Paleftine in fearch of 
knowledge, and to wipe away an oblique reproach thrown out 
againit naturalifts by his mafter Linnzus, as if the. ss 
° 
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of the two Indias were better known than thofe of the Holy . 
Land, and of the countries where the fcenes of fcripture:hiftory 
are laid. All the difficulties, fome of them apparently -infurs 
mountable, urged by his above-mentioned mafter and friend, 
vanifhed before the warmth of his paffion to perform tlie voy- 
age. His countrymen, both in their colleétive and private capa- 
cities, had the glory to fecond his noble ardor; he performed 
his purpofe, but died on his return, and left the public ef Eng- 
Jand to repine at having been preceded by Sweden in the prac- 
tice of true literary munificence.—Haflelquift was maintained 
and fupported by living patrons, and not by obituary bequeath- 
ments.——But ought we not to confider how /uperior the Swedith is 
to the Englifh nation in riches, and ready money ? 

Haffelquift, like a true genius, feems to have been above all 
confiderations of poverty or a goal, for when he died in the 
neighbourhood of Symrna, his creditors feized all his collec- 
tions and curiofities for a debt of 3501. which he had contraéed 
on his travels. We are not authorifed to fay whether his MSS 
and effeéts might not have been difpofed of for that fum ; but 
it is certain that the debt was paid, and the collections redeemed 
by the prefent queen of Sweden out of her privy purfe; and 
that they are now depofited at her palace of Drottningholm. 

Dr. Haffelquift is as entertaining a traveller as he is an in- 
ftrulive naturalift: his defcriptions of men, manners, and 
places, are fimple, but juft and lively; and his unaffected ftile 
convinces us of his candour. 

We with the limits of our undertaking would permit us to 

ive fome extracts from this curious and entertaining work, 
which fuffers greatly by the tranflation (executed by a Swedith 

entleman); but perhaps this inaccuracy may be owing to the 
nature of the original language, and is not to be remedied but 
by confulting other authors who have treated of the fame fub- 
ject. As to the work itfelf, it is divided into twa parts: the 
firft contains the author’s voyage to Smyrna ; his travels thro’ 
Egypt, the Holy Land, and Syria, and his voyages to Cyprus, 
Rhodes, and Chio. The fecond, which is perhaps the moft 
valuable part of the work, treats of the quadrupeds, birds, 
amphibia, fifh, infects, worms, plants and ftores of the places 
he vifited; the natural hiftory of Paleftine, the plants and-ani- 
mals mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, Materia Medica, difea- 
fes and their remedies, obfervations on commerce, and the au- 
thor’s letters to Dr. Linneus. 

As this writer relates only what he faw, he is not apt to 
break into his reader’s entertainment by wild criticifms, and 
conjectures, that are fo fafhionable with modern travellers ; we 


own, therefore, that we have read his work with more {fatisfac- 
tion 
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tien tNan any of the fame kind we have met with for fome time ; 
and we fincerely think it a valuable nese to the republic 
of letters. 





X. An hiftorical and critical Account of the Life of Charles Il. King 
of Great-Britain. After the Manner of Mr. Bayle. Drawn 
Srom original Writers and State-papers. To «which ts added, an 
Appendix of original Papers, now firft publifoed. By William 
Harris, D.D. In 2 Vol 80. Pr. ios. Millar. 


E have already (fee vol. XII. p. 381.) paid our compli- 

ments to this botcher of hiftory, this difcoverer of fe- 
crets that are hid from no eye, this publifher of letters that 
convey no information, and of anecdotes that have no mean- 
ing. Is there a Royalift now alive, who will deny that Charles 
the Second was a very naughty boy,, and that he lyed, diffem- 
bled, and w red, both at home and abroad ; that his prin- 
ciples were arbitrary ; and that he would have been glad rather 
to have held his fceptre at fecond-hand from the French king, 
provided he could have been fecure in the indulgence of his 
vices and luxuries, than have been fubjected to the checks and 
prying eyes of a parliament. 

But could not this have been, faid without raking up, as 
this compiley does, all the filth of hiftory, and loading his page 
with quotations from Needham, Ludlow, Burton, and above 
twenty other writers of charaéters either fo doubtful or fo- 
itfamous, that their teitimonies, inftead of ftrengthening, ferve 
to difcredit even the beft caufe? 

With regard to the. lying and difimulation of Charles, no 
prince was ever more excufable than he was upon thofe heads ; 
for he was obliged to be on his guard againft the greateft liars 
and hypocrites that perhaps ever exifted. We do not pretend 
either to excufe or to difguife his amours; but had he been equal 
to the virtues of his grandfasher, Henry the Great, it is doubt- 
ful whether he would not have been Henry’s inferior in his 
vices ; and yet Dr. Harris will fcarcely be able to convince the 
world, that Henry was not a great and wife prince, and deferv- 
edly accounted the father of his people. In fhort, it would be 
eafy for a red-hot Royalift to compile and huddle together, in 
the Harriflian manner, fuch a hiftory (and from much better 
authoyities) as would fcower the character of Charles from all 
our author’s blackening. 

Though we have perhaps as high ideas as any republi- 
can in England, of the principles upon which Charles the 
Firft was originally oppofed by his parliament; yet we canwot, 
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without horror, read the following quotation, in which thi§ come 
piler, after declaiming againft the feverities fhewn to the regi- 
cides at the time of the reftoration, thus proceeds : 

* To return, In the king, this might have been excufe- 
able. But that a houfe of commons, the leading men of which: 
had generonfly withftood Charles I. in arms, in defence of their 
liberties ;—for thefe men to treat thus their coadjutors in their 
noble work, becaufe they were defirous of perfe€ting, and aétu- 
ally compleated it, was highly unjuftifiable, If indeed no power, 
no perfon, no community or body of men,, not the people, ei- 
ther colleétively or reprefentatively, have any coercive power over 
the perfon of the king, by the fundamental laws, as.was afferted 
by Sir Orlando Bridgman: on this occafion; then the king’s 
judges had no reafon to complain. But if this doérine was 
true, then were the leaders‘in the houfe of commons, who had 
waged war with the late king, and held him too in fafe cuftody 
till he would comply with their terms, traitors-alfo ;. and liable 
to a like judgment. But as they denied this,. and: took care to. 
vindicate their own arming againft the king, and permitted not 
their hoftile proceedings, in any act of parliament, to be called. 
rebellion ; it plainly appears, that they themfelves muft have 
held a very different do&rine, and ought not: to have fet an ex- 
ample fo fatal.to pofterity. * If a king deferves,’ fays an excel- 
lent writer, ‘ to be oppofed‘by force of arms, he deferves death: 
if he reduces his fubjeéts to that extremity,. the blood fpilt in the 
quarrel lies on him :—the executing him afterwards, is a meer 
formality.? This is unaxfwerable. Amd whether Charles I. 
by exercifing tyranny, was not the occafion of hts own and his 
people’s calamities, is freely left'to the judgment of the intelli- 
gent reader. Befides, with fubmiffion, that could never be 
deemed .an aét.of murder, which-was intended as an att of fafety 
and glory to the community. The king was in captivity, in. 
confequence of an unfuccefsful’ war with his people. And 
why—in the name of common fenfe—muft he be exempted from. 
a fate he would certainly have inflited on:his opponents, had he 
been in their cafe and they in his? Thefe men; indeed, had 
no power, according to the ancient fettled laws of the king- 
dom,. to deal thus with the king.—But what had laws to do in 
war? The moment hoftilities commenced, law, as far as re- 
lated to the feveral branches of the legiflature, ceafed :—the 
fword was to decide the quarrel ; and whatever the victor had a 
right to demand of the vanquifhed, the vanquifhed ought to 
fubmit to, At the loweft, this is felf-prefervation; which is 
juftly procured, though it be by the death of the adverfary. 
Had thefe men offended againft the ftatute of Treafons in times 
of fettled government, it would have been right to -have indicted. 
them 
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them thereon; and they might have been juftly told, that no 
man can jufiify treafon. But the law; properly, was out of 
the cafe ; though the lawyers, as ufual, made much of it, and 
very virulently exclaimed againft parricides, regicides, and trai- 
tors. In fhort, as there had been great exceffes among all par- 
ties, and each thouglhit they had reafon to complain of another ; 
and as the nation feeried, at this time, to be filled with a com- 
mon joy; a total ac of indeninity ought to have been enacted; 
for all former proceedings.’ 

It is hard to fay, whether the doétrine coritained in’ the above 
deteftable quotation is more falfe in faét, or deftrudtive of go> 
vernment. It is not this author’s faftidious and ridiculous pro- 
houncing the quotation from the horiourable gentleman to be 
unanfwerable that will render it fo; for the doGtrine it contains 
is as contrary to the truth of hiftory as to the principles 
of government, and was difclaimed in the ftrongeft terms by 
the parliament of England, and by thofe who were the moft 
forward to appear in arms againft Charles. They fiever pre- 
tended to enter into any other than a defenfive war; and everi 
when the means of that defence became offenfive, they pleaded 
heceffity, and the moft tender regard for his majefty’s perfon. 
An oppolition may become criminal in the progref-, and yet be 
juftifiable in its commencement. Stich were the fentiments of 
the parliament who oppofed Charles; for he had no fooner 
yielded to thofe propofitions for which they took up arms, thant 
they agreed to treat with him: but the army by force took his 
perfon and the treaty out of their hands. 

From that inftant neither parliament nor houfe of commons 
exifted in Great-Britain, and there was an end of all judicial 
and legiflative power, but what was ufuirped by a fet of lawlefs 
rufhans; whom our author moft iniquitoufly and abftirdly af- 
feéts to call fometithes by the name of the commons and fome- 
times the parliament of England,’ the better to blind his readers: 
Every ac of violence committed by fuch men againft the king 
became treafon, and every life that wds loft, either in the field, 
upon fcaffolds, or otherwife, was murder. 

Upon the whole; thé principles of this a4uthof are not more 
pernicious as a politician, than his abilities are contemptible as 
an hiftorian. Inftead of reafoning, he is perpetually obtruding 
upon his readet defpicable ftrains of declamation, and dull 
{craps of poetry ; nor does he even make an advantageous ufe of 
the trite, paltry authorities that lie before him; fo that never 
had any caufe a weaker advocate than that which he has un- 


dertaken, 
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XI. The Life of Mr. James Quin, Comedian, With the Hiftory of 
the Stage from his commencing AGor to bis Retreat toBath. Iiluf= 
trated with many curious and interefing Anecdotes of feveral Per- 
fons of Diftin&ion, Literature, and Gallantry. To which is added, 
a genuine and authentic Copy of bis laft Will and Teftament. De- 

- dicated to David Garrick, Ef t2m0. Pr.1s.6d. Bladon. 


IOGRAPHY may be confidered as a ufeful and entertain- . 
ing ftudy, fince there are few lives offered to the public 
which are not intimately blended with fome important tranf- 
actions, or fome curious occurrences: it creates an emulation in 
the rifing generation to fee merit handed down to pofterity in 
the annals of fame; and there are fcarce any departments in 
life, which, when properly filled, may not reflect a luftre upon 
him who has difcharged his duty. Itis true, Shakefpeare him- 
felf has placed the vocation of an aétor in no very advantageous 
point of view; but then it is he qwho frets and firuts bis hour upon 
the flage, that is never heard of more. ‘The man who can with 
elegance exprefs every tender and noble paffion, difplay all the 
emotions of love, jealoufy, rage, horror, virtue, patriotifin, 
muft be endued with a foul fafceptible of the moft elevated 
ideas, and muft therefore be an ornament to fociety. The ftage 
may be confidered as a double fource of genius ; and though 
the actor is often buried with the man, we cannot but approve 
every judicious attempt to refcue merit from oblivion. 
‘The work before us is intended to record a perfon, who, for 
a fucceflion of years, afforded the lovers of the drama an agree- 
able and rational amufement ; being the moft capital performer 
of his time in many walks of tragedy and comedy; and who, 
to the cirele of his extenfive acquaintance, was a moft agreeable 
and facetious companion, a fincere friend, and an honeft man. 
The editor tells us, in his introductory chapter, * That his jokes 
may be called the ftanding jefts of the town; but thofe who 
have hackneyed fome of them, and murdered others, have fcarce 
ever entered into the moft curfory part of his life or character ; 
and yet, according to Mr. Addifon, the beft ftory in the world 
lofes its. greateft poignancy, when we are unacquainted with the 
hero. This, amongft other confiderations, induced the editor 
of this performance to attempt an efflay towards the life of Mr. 
James Quin, in hopes that fome fiiture biographer may from 
thefe materials, and fuch others as he can obtain, tranfmit to 
pofterity the memory of a man, who has diverted the prefent 
age in public and private—upon. the dramatic ftage, as well as 
that of life ; who was one of the beft a€tors and moft facetious 
xe , peti men 
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men of his time ; who was at once the gentleman and the fcho- 
jar—the philof@pher and the critic—the humourilt and the mo- 
tal man—the fcourge of knaves and fools, and the admiration 
of the fenfible and good. Such are the outlines of the picture 
before us ; in every refpect an original, and indeed inimitable ; 
yet not without defeéts and blemifhes in fome of the features, 
and in various parts of the drapery. Perfeétion is not the lot 
of humanity, and an honeft hiftorian fcorns to flatter. The 
hiftories of the ftage, the annals of the theatre, fcarce mention 
him either as an actor or a man; fo that what is here offered 
the reader, is principally gathered from converfation and ac- 
quaiftance.’ 

There are indeed many new and entertaining anecdotes in- 
terfperfed throughout the work, which tend to illuftrate the va- 
Tious revolutions of the ftage, the different periods of theatri- 
al hiltory, and the fucceflive gradation of dramatic literature, 
during the courfe of Mr. Quin’s reprefentation. For the amufe- 
ment of our readers, we fhall give the outlines of Mr. Quin’s 
life, as related by his biographer, though we fhall not pretend 
to vouch for their authenticity. 

We find that Mr. Quin was born in St. Paul's, Covent. 
garden, in the year 1693; and, after having received a liberal 
education, was deftined for the ftudy of the ldw : but his father 
dying before he had made any great progrefs in this purfuit, 
and finding himfelf in very narrow circumftances, he changed 
his plan of operations, and refolved to make an‘ attempt upon 
the ftage, where he was more likely to fucceed. *‘ He had many 
requifites to forma good actor: an expreffive countenance; @ 
marking eye; a clear voice, full and melodious ; an extenfive 
memory, founded upon along application to our beft claffic 
authors: an enthufiaftie admiration of Shakefpeare; a happy 
and articulate pronunciation ; and a majeftic figure. He had 
for fome time affociated with moft of the capital ators of this 
period ; he was frequently in company with Booth and Wilks, 
and formed a very ftri& intimacy with Ryan. It was to the laft 
of thefe that he opened his mind with refpe& to coming upon 
the ftage. Ryan was charmed to find his friend fo fincerely ap- 
prove of his plan of life, as to be defirous of adopting é&; and 
he introduced him to the managers of the Theatre-royal in 
Drury-lane, who engaged him, in Augu@ 1917, to appear the 
fucceeding winter.’ 

‘ Mr. Quin firft made his appearance at Drury-lane, in the 
year 1718. At that time of day, feniority of date was confi- 
dered with as much jealoufy in «he Green-room, as in the army 
or navy; and an ator that fhould at once have ruthed upon 
the town, with all the powers ef a Betterton or a Booth, ina 
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capital charaer, would have been looked upon by his compe- 
titors for fame as little better than an ufurper of talents and 
applauie. Befides, the manager confidered aéting as a mere 
mechanical acquifition, that nothing but time could procure ; 
and therefore every one of his company was to ferve his ape 
prenticefhip before he attempted being even a journeyman actor. 
This accounts for Quin’s remaining for a long time the mere 
fcene drudge, the faggot of thé drama. He, at length, how- 
ever, performed fome capital parts, and his name made its appear= 
ance in the bills (though not ir, capiTaLs) annexed to Banquo 
in Macbeth, and the Lieutenant of the Tower in Richard the 
Third. | 

* It was not till the year'1720, that he had an opportunity 
of difplaying his great theatrical powers. Upon the revival of 
the Merry Wives of Windfor.at Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, of which 
the late Mr. Rich was then manager, there was no one in the 
whole company who would undertake the part of Falftaff ; Rich 
was therefore inclined to give up all thoughts of reprefenting 
it, when Quin happening to come in his way, faid, If he pleafed, 
he would attempt it.—‘* Hem!” faid Rich, taking a pinch of 
fnuff—** You attempt Falftaff!—why (hem!) you might as 
well think of acting Cato after Booth.—The charaGer of Fal- 
ftaff, young man, is quite another character from what you 
think (taking another pinch of fnuff) ; it is not a little fnivelling 
part, that-that—in fhort, that any one can do.—There is not 
aman among you that has any idea of the part but myfelf.— 
It is quite out of your walk.—No, never think of Falftaff—— 
never think of Falftaff—it is quite—quite out of your walk, in- 
deed, young man.” | 

‘ This was the reception his firft effort of ftepping out of 
the Faggot-walk met with, and for fome days he laid afide all 
thoughts of ever doing Falftaff, or indeed {peaking upon the 
fiage, except it were to deliver a mefiage. Ryan, who at that 
time had the ear and confidence of Rich, having heard Quin, 
long before he thought of coming upon the ftage, repeat fome 
pafiages:in the charaéter of Falftaff, prevailed upon the mana- 
ger to»let Quin rehearfe them before him; which he accord- 
ingly did, but not much to his mafter’s fatisfa€tion. However, 
as the cafe was def»erate, and either the Merry Wives of Wind- 
for muft have been laid afide, or Quin perform Falftaf; this 
alternative, at length, prevailed upon Rich to admit James into 
this part. 

‘ The firft night of his appearance in this character, he fur- 
prized and aftonifhed the audience: no aétor before ever entered 
into the {pirit of the author, and it feemed as if Shakefpeare 
had by intuition drawn the knight fo long before for Quin only’ 
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_to reprefent. The juft-applaufe he met with upon this occafion — 
is incredible: continued clappings, and peals of laughter, | ‘in 
fome meafure interrupted the reprefentation ; though it was im- 
poffible that any regularity whatever could have more increafed 
the mirth, or excited the approbation of the, audience? It 
would, however, be injuftice to. the other -performers, not to 
acknowledge that they greatly contributed to the fuccefs of the 
piece, which had a very great run, and was of eminent fervice 
to the company. Ryan was excellent in the-part of Ford: 
Spillar, reckoned among the greateft comedians of that time, 
performed one of his Trine parts, that of Door Caius ; 
and Boheme, another very good aétor, did Juftice Shallew.’ 

When Quin firft engaged at Drury-lane, about the year 1731, 
. © he fucceeded the elder Mills in all the capital parts of tragedy ; 
and Delane fupplied his place at Lincoln’s-Inn-Felds, after hay- 
ing performed for fome time with tolerable fuccefs at Goodman’s- 
Fields. But it was upon Booth’s quitting the ftage, on account 
of his illnefs, that Quin fhone forth in all his fplendor ; and‘ 
yet he had the diffiidence, upon the firft night of his appearing 
in Cato, to infert in the bills, that the part of Cato would be only 
attempted by Mr. Quin, The modefty of this invitation produced 
a full houfe, aad a favourable audience ; but the actor’s own 
peculiar merit effefed more. When he came to that part of 
the play where his dead fon is brought in upon the bier, Quin, 
in {peaking thefe words, 


Thanks to the gods !—my boy has done his iy! 


fo affefted the whole houfe, that they cried out with a continued 
acclamation, Boeth outdone! Booth outdone ! 

‘ Yet this'was not the fummit of his applaufe ; for when he 
repeated the famous foliloquy, he-was encored to that degree, 
that, though it was fubmitting to an impropriety, he indulged 
the audience with its repetition,’ 

He was now at the fummit ofthis. profeflion, where he re- 
mained for full ten years without.a rival, which. was.net till 
Mr. Garrick .made his appearance at-Goodman’s-Fields, ia the 
year 1740-1. ‘At the. end, of,the winter of the, year. 17.48, 
Quin, having taken-sambrage.at,Rich’s behaviour, retired in.f 
fit of fpleen and: refentment, to Bath, notwithftanding his 
being under engagements to that manager, .Though Rich 
ought to have known that Quin never put up with any infult, 
and though he too late repented of what he had done, yet he 
thought, by treating him with Gent contempt, .tomake him 
fubmit to his own terms. Qa the other hand, Quin, whole, ge- 
nerous heart began now to relent having ufed. 9 Spare 
ance fo cavalierly, refolved to, facrifice his feaument to his 
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 friendfhip, and wrote early the next feafon a laconic epiftle to 
Rich in thefe words : . 


1 am at Bath. Qrix, 


“ Rich thought this by no means a fufficient apology for his 
behaviour, and returned an anfwer in almoft as laconic, though 
not quite fo civil a manner. ; son 


Stay there and be damned. Ricu. 


‘ This reply coft the public one of the greateft ornaments of 
the ftage; for as he and Mr. Garrick did not agree very well 
together whilft they continued rival aétors, he could not brook 
fubmitting to his competitor in dramatic fame ; and as he now 
took a firm refolution of never engaging again with /o infolent 2 
blockhead, as he ftiled Rich for this anfwer, there was no thea- 
trical door open for him, without he had turned opera-finger. 
He, neverthelefs, came from Bath, in the year 1749, to play 
the part of Othello at Covent-garden theatre, for the benefit 
of the unhappy fufferers by the fire in Cornhill, which hap- 
pened on the zsth of March, in the year 1748; and he after- 
wards continued many fucceffive years to come conftantly to 
London, to perform the part of Falftaff, for his old and trufty 
friend Ryan ; but in the year 1754, having loft two of his front 
teeth, he was compelled to decline the tafk, and wrote a comic 
epiftle to Ryan upon the occafion. 


My dear Friend, 


Here is no perfon on earth, whom I would fooner ferve than RYAN 
m— but, by G—d, I will whifile Falfaff for no man.” 


‘ Mr. Quin had, during the courfe of his acing, from his 
judgment in the Englith language, and the knowledge of the 
hiftory of Great Britain, correéted many miltakes which our 
immortal bard Shakefpeare had by overfight, or the volatilenefs 
of his genius, fuffered to creep into his works ; he alfo changed 
many obfolete phrafes in his favourite poet, and reftored the 

roper pronunciation of various words to the ftage, from whence 
t had been long banifhed. Thefe talents, joined to his merit 
as an attor, recommended him to the obfervation of his late 
Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales, father to his prefent Ma- 
jefty, who appointed him to ‘inftru& his children in the true 
pronunciation of their mother tongue. In order to accomplifh 
this the more effectually, it was neceflary they fhould accuftom 
themfelves to the reading of Milton, and fome of our beft dra- 
matic poets 5 this naturally created in them a defire to perform 


the parts they rehearfed; and his late royal -highnefs, who was 
a tender 
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--a tender and indulgent father, readily gratified their inclination. 
Mr. Quin perfeéted his royal pupils in their parts, and his pre- 
fent Majefty, with his brothers and fifters, reprefented feveral 
plays under his tuition at Leicefter-houfe. 

< Nothing could furpafs the joy he felt, when he was from 
time to time informed of the virtuous and gracious difpofition of 
his royal pupil, contemplating with pleafure the felicity of the 
nation under fo good and juft a prince; and upon being in- 
formed with what elegance and noble propriety his Majefty de- 
livered his firft gracious fpeech from the throne, he cried out 
in a kind of extafy—‘* Ay—I taught the boy to {peak !” 
Nor did his Majefty forget his old tutor, though fo remote 
from court; for it is pofitively averred, that foon after his ac- 
ceffion to the throne, he gave orders, without any application 
being made to him, that a genteel penfion fhould be paid Mr. 
‘Quin during his life. ; 

‘ It is true, that Mr. Quin was not in abfolute need of this 
royal benefaction; for, upon quitting the ftage, he thought it 
was prudent to make fome provifion for the remainder of his 
days; and as he was never married, and had none but diftant 

Yelations, he refolved to fink half of his {mall fortune, in order 
to procure an eafy competence. The duke of B » who al- 
ways profeffed a great regard for him, heating of his defign, 
fent for him, and very generoufly told him, that he would grant 
him an annuity for his life, upon much better terms than any 
he could procure from, perfons who made a profeffion of grant- 
ing annuities ; and fo in reality he did ; for Mr. Quin obtained 
two hundred pounds a year for two thoufand pounds. With 
this provifion then, and about two thoufand more he had in the 
funds, he retired to Bath, a place he had always in his eye for 
‘a etreat, as the manner of living, and the company that affo- 
ciated there, were fo entirely confonant to his plan of life: he 
‘accordingly hired a houfe there, and had it fitted up in a decent, 
not elegant, manner. 

‘ We may now fuppofe Mr. Quin at Bath ; but before we fix_ 
him there for good, we muift relate an adventure that happened 
at the Bedford coffee-houfe about this time. The. Cibber,. 
whofe impertinence conftantly kept pace with his vanity, hav- 
ing taken fomething amifs that Quin had faid concerning his 
acting, came one night ftrutting into the coffee-houfe; and 
having walked up to the fire-place, he faid, ‘* He was come to 
call that capon-loined rafal to an account for taking liberties with 
his character.” Somebody. told him, that he had paffed by 
Quin, who was fitting at the other end of the room in the 
window—‘“ Ay, fo I have, fure enough, fays he; but I fee 
he is bufy talking to Rich, and I won’t difturb them now; I'll 
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take another opportunity.”—* But,” continued his informe 
finding the backwardnefs of Cibber, and willing to have fome 


Aport, * he fets off for Bath to-morrow, and may not, perhaps, 


be in town again this twelvemonth.”—“‘ Is that the cafe,” faid 
Cibber, (fmewhat nettled at finding his courage was fufpected) 
‘* then I'll e’en chaftife him now.”—Upon this, he goes up to 
Quin, and calls out aloud, ‘‘ You—Mr. Quin, I think you call 
yourfelf, I infift upon fatisfaction for the affront you gave me 
yefterday—demme.”—“‘ If you have a mind to be flogged, 
replied Quin, I'll do it for you with all my heart, d—mn me.” 
** Draw, Sir, refumed Cibber, or I'll be through your guts 
this inftant.”"-——** This, faid Quin, is an improper place to 
rehearfe Lord Foppington in; but if you’ll go under the Pi- 
azza, 1 may, perhaps, make you put up your fword fafter than 
you drew it.”—-Cibber now went out; Quin followed ; when 
‘they immediately drew—Cibber parried, and retreated as far 
as the. garden rails, when Quin, tired with trifling fo long, 
made a lunge, in doing which he tumbled over a ftone: Cibber 
taking the advantage of the accident, made a thruft at him, 
flightly wounded him in the forehead, and run off full fpeed 
towards the church, as if for fanétuary. 

‘ From tie time that Quin retired from the ftage, a good 
harmony fubfifted, and a regular correfpondence was carried 
on, between Mr. Garrick and him; and when he paid a vifit 
to his friends in this metropolis once a year, as he generally did 
in autumn, he as conftantly paffled a week or two at Mr. Gar- 
rick’s villa at Hampton. His laft excurfion thither in the fum- 
mer of 1765, was produétive of the moft agreeable fallies of wit 
and merriment: Mr. Garrick’s cravels furnifhed fuch new and 
entertaining topics of difcourfe, and Mr. Quin’s remarks fuch 
unexpected ftrokes of fancy, as enlivened the converfation to a 
degree that is almoft incredible. 

* During the {tay he made at Hampton, he had an eruption 
on his hand, which the faculty were of op‘nion would turn to 
a mortification ; and this intimation greatly damped his fpirits, 
as the thought of lofing a limb appeared to him more terrible 
than death itfelf: he therefore refolved, let what might be the 
confequence, not to fuffer an amputation. Whether this dread- 
ful perfpegtive fo violently affected his fpirits as to throw him 
into a hypochondria, or whether the natural bad habit of his 
body brought on a fever, this much is certain, that one of the 
malignant kind fucceeded ; and when he was out of all danger 
with refpeét to his hand, he was carried off by this fatal dif- 
order. 

‘ During his illnefs, he had taken fuch large quantities of 
bark, as to occafion an inceflant drought, which nothing could 

aflwage ; 
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affwage ; and being willing to live as long as he could without 
pain, he difcontinued taking any medicines for upwards of | 
a week before his death, and during this period he was in very 
good fpirits. The day before he died he drank a bottle of claret, 
and being fenfible of his approaching end, he faid, “ He could 
wifh that the laft tragic fcene were over, though he was in 
hopes he fhould be able to go through it with becoming dig- 
nity.” He was not miftaken, and departed this lifeon Tuef- — 
day the 2 ift of January 1766, about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, in the feventy-third year of his age.’ 

We fhould have expetted, from a man of Mr. Quin’s difpo. 
fition, fomething whimfical and humorous in the form and 
expreflions of his will, as he made it whilft he was in good 
health, and enjoyed his ufual fpirits; yet in the teftament 
annexed to this performance, and which we believe to be au- 
thentic, the following item is the only one out of the common 
road. <‘ Item, I give and bequeath, as by avery foolifh promife, 
‘to Daniel Leckie, my gold repeating watch, chain and feals.” 

We cannot difmifs this article without reproving the author 
for his feverity upon the late Mr. Rich, and think he might 
have been more {paring of his ill-natured refleftions upon Mr. 
D. matter of the ceremonies at Bath, and fome other living per- 
fons whom he treats very cavalierly. 


ii i i 
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XII. The Faithful Fugitives: or Adventures of Mifs Terela 
M In a Series of Letters to a Friend. A2mo. Pr. 3% 
Vernor. 





VERY modern novel that is publifhed feems to threaten 

frefh labour to the Reviewers; that fort of labour equally 
devoid of the wri/e or the dulcii—We either travel through 2 
barbarous uncultivated foil, where the unpolifhed inhabitants 
are fo ignorant and uncivilized, that they compel every acci- 
dental patfenger to blufh at their indecency and folly; or elfe 
we are whirled into the regions of improbability and extrava- 
gance, where every incident is fupernatural, and every cha- 
rater ridiculous. 

The performance before us partakes more of the latter than 
the former fpecies. ‘The heroine of the ftory is the daughter 
of a clergyman, defcended from an honourable and ancient, 
thought not a wealthy family in Wales; her mother was the 
daughter of a rich Weft India merchant, who was fo difobliged 
with her choice of a confort, that from the day they were joined 
he would never confent to fee his child. Mifs Terefa’s education 
was the principal care of her parents ; but before thig could be 

far 
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far advanced, her mother died, and her father did not long 
furvive her, configning his daughter to the care of his fifter, 
who behaved very well toher till fhe was about fixteen, when the 
heir of Sir James Lovell, a neighbouring baronet of great 
eftate, fecretly pays his addreffes to her coufin; but finding 
Terefa more to his mind, he changes the objec of his paffion, 
and our heroine’s heart is fympathetically affeéted with Mr. 
Lovell. Her aunt having difcovered the reafon of her daugh- 
ter’s being flighted, avenges her caufe upon Terefa, and at 
length thinking there can be no praéticability of effectually de- 
ftroying this rival‘bip but by Terefa’s deftrution ; introduces 
a lover to her niece, who upon the fecond vifit attempts her 
virtue, which is moft critically preferved by Mr. Lovell’s ap- 
earance. She is now perfuaded to quit her aunt, and places 
fo much confidence in her lover, as to elope with him ; he very 
generoufly offers her his hand, which, notwithftanding the 
violence of her paffion, fhe moft heroically refufes, though fhe 
has no other fubfiftence than what he procures her, and is en- 
tirely at his mercy. Mr. Lovell, neverthelefs, places her with 
lady Sewel, one of his acquaintances, who becomes jealous of 
her, and turns her out of doors: fhe is hired as a fervant by a 
dowager, who proves to be ford Clarey’s mother, the very per- 
fon who had declared a paffion for her at lady Sewel’s, and 
thereby given her ladyfhip umbrage. He contrives to get her 
to his country retreat, where his fervants are fubfervient to his 
defigns, lord Clarey being depiéted a moft infamous and pro- 
fligate rake, who fticks at nothing to gratify his brutal paffions. 
Here he makes a thoufand proteftations of his fincerity and 
love ; but fhe rejecting all his propofals, he ftabs himfelf, is 
given over, and fhe waits upon him at his requeft when he is 
juft expiring—but, ftrange to tell, the: wound was imaginary, 
and his lordfhip having got her in his poffeffion, he is upon the 
very brink of ravifbing her, when the houfe takes fire, and her 
honour is once more miraculoufly preferved. Having efcaped 
out of the window from his lordfhip and the flames, fhe travels 
on foot, and meets with a gentleman who is well acquainted 
with her lover, and gets into very good company again, 
upon a genteel footing. Her lover, in the mean while, ferves a 
campaign in Germany, is taken prifoner, carried to France, 
fights a duel, his antagonift kills himfelf, after being difarmed, 
and comes alive again ; and now the lovers meet,—but then it 
is only to part, or elfe the ftory would end: for when they are 
going to be very happy, Terefa is informed that Mr. Lovell is 
betrothed to another, and that fhe has a child by him ; where- 
upon, without having any eclairciflement from him, ‘fhe flies 
away to the Eaft Indies; has a fend admirer killed at Bombay 
by 
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by an imaginary rival ; meets Mr. Lovell at the Cape of Good 
Hope amongft the Hottentots ; returns to England without be- 
ing married, though his father is now reconciled to the match, 
and fhe has a fortune left her that puts her upon a level with 
Mr. Lovell. The evening before their intended nuptials, he 
meets with Lord Clarey ; they fight, his lordfhip i is wounded, 

and away flies Lovell to France; the fhip is caft away; he is 
taken up by a Portuguefe trader, and carried to Lifbon, when 
a lady falls in love with him, and becaufe he will not marry 
her, the lady’s coufin calls him to account; the kinfman is 
wounded, and Lovel thrown into prifon, from whence he is re- 
leafed only to be conveyed to a dungeon for {peaking ill of the 
holy office ; however, he at length obtains his liberty, comes 
to England——and they are married,—which perhaps the reader 
may imagine might have been as well performed at firft 
fetting off, without either of the lovers having travelled fo far 
and met with fo many perplexities, but then what would 
have become of the author and his two hundred and thirty- 
feven pages? 

To point out all the extravagant improbabilities of this nar- 
ration, would require almoft as many pages as the author has 
taken to relate it; we cannot, however, help afking him, how 
could he venture his heroine to vifit lord Clarey, when he was 
poifoned by miftake, after the marvellous efcape fhe had from 
him, when nothing but the conflagration’ of his houfe could 
fave her? Such miracles are not wrought every day, and the 
ftory of the poifon might have been equally an impofition with 
that of the wound. 

We muft, however, acknowledge that this furprifing narra- 
tive is written in a better ftile than the generality of modern 
novels, though we think it by far too inflated to flow from 2 
female pen in an epiftolary correfpondence. 








XIII. The Clandefline Marriage, a Comedy. As it is a@ed at the 
Theatre-Reyal in Drury-Lane. By George Colman and David 
Garrick. 8vo. Pr.is. 0d. Baldwin. 


HE plan of this play is very fimple ; and the fable, we 
have reafon to believe, has been really aéted in more 
private families than one. A young gentleman (Lovewell) bred 
to trade under a city merchant (Sterling), falls in love with, 
and fecretly marries, an amiable young lady (Fanny), Ster- 
ling’s youngeft daughter, while a treaty of marriage is on foot, 
and on the point of being confummated, between her elder ' 
fifter and Sir = Melvil, a near relation to Lord Ogleby, 3 
ie nobleman - 
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nobleman whofe natural parts and virtues are obfcured by 
fafhionable affedlation and felf-conceit, kept alive by the breath 
of adulation. The intended union between Sir John Melvil 
and Mifs Sterling is profeffedly a match of intereft; old Ster- 
ling engaging to give her eighty thoufand pounds for her por- 
tion, that his blood might be inoculated into a noble family ; 
and three lawyers arrive at his country-feat in order to fettle 
the writings. Affection was the only inducement of Fanny and 
Lovewell for entering into the connubial bond: and, on the 
@pening of the piece, certain reafons are hinted for adiwulging 
their marriage, left confequences fhould unfeafonably aifcover it. 
Lovewell refolves to impart the fecret to his friend Sir John 
Melvil ; which that gentleman prevents by previoufly acquaint- 
ing him, in confidence, that he is in love with Mifs Fanny, 
and infinuating that fhe docs not think unfavourably of his per- 
fon ; at the fame time he defires Lovewell to acquaint her with 
his paffion, and tell her that he is determined to afk ‘her in 
marriage from her father, inftead of her elder filter. Mifs 
Fanny and Sir John have an interview, in which they are fur- 
prized by Mifs Sterling, juft as the inamorato is kiffing Fanny’s 
hand, fhe endeavouring to break from him. Confequences, 
. eafily imagined, attend this difcovery. Sir John, in the mean 
time, at a conference with Sterling, folicits to have Fanny ir 
marriage, on condition of taking her with thirty thoufand 
pounds lefs than had been ftipulated for her elder fifter : to this 
Sterling confents, provided the change is agreed to by his fifter 
(Mrs. Heidelberg), a widow lady, upon whofe vaft fortune he 
has great dependance ; but when the matter is opened to her, 
fhe obftinately refufes her affent to Sir John’s defire. Upor 
this, he and old Sterling agree to apply to lord Ogleby, (for 
whofe high quality Mrs. Heidelberg entertains a profound re- 
fpect) for his intereft in favour of their fcheme; but Mrs, Hei- 
delberg, to over-turn it entirely, refolves to fend Fanny to town 
next morning. Lord Ogleby protefts again{ft that meafure, 
and is flattered by a Swifs dependant that Fanny is in love 
with him. 

In fine, Lovewell and Fanny refolve that, if poffible, the 
fhall make lord Ogleby their friend, and engage him to divulge 
the fecret. In confequence of this refolution, Fanny accofts 
him; but her difcourfe and manner are fo ambiguous, that 
they confirm his lordfhip in the opinion that fhe is in love with 
him; and, as fhe is not fufficiently explicit, but refers him to 
Lovewell, this ftrengthens his belief into certainty ; he accor- 
dingly propofes himfelf as a match for Fanny, to which her fa- 
ther agrees. The diftrefs and confufion occafioned by this mif- 
wake and propofal of lord Ogleby, is confiderably heightened 
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by his lordfhip’s acquainting Lovewell with his intended mar- 
riage, juft at the time when Sir John Melvil applies to him for 
leave to pay his addreffes to Fanny, and to engage Mrs. Heidel- 
berg to favour them. | 

The laft aé& difcovers Mrs. Heidelberg and Mifs Sterling fe- 
creted in a gallery that leads to feveral rooms, particularly that of 
Milfs Fanny, with whom they are very pofitive Sir John is fhut 
up. Several complicated fcenes follow, and old Sterling is called 
out of bed, that he may be witnefs to his daughter’s fhame. The 
uproar brings lord Ogleby and the lawyers into the fame gal- 
lery; and, whilit they are preparing to unlock Fanny’s door, 
Sir John Melvil joins their company. Soon after, Fanny and 
Lovewell come out of the fufpeéted chamber, to the amazement 
of the whole company, and declare that they have been married 
four months. His lordfhip, who is poffefled of a good heart, 
notwithftanding he has many failings, efpoufes their caufe, and 
perfuades the father to forgive them; which Mrs. Heidelberg 
likewife does, Jecaufe the girl is ruined, . 

- The charaéters in this play are as common (and therefore 
| juft) as its plan is fimple. The authors have ftuck to living 
manners, which, excepting, perhaps, inthe charaéter of lord 
Ogleby, they have not attempted to heighten. The Swifs toad- 
eater, Canton, is admirably well drawn. His fycophantry is 
of an uncommon fpecies, and but lately imported. We vifit 
few country-houfes of merchants grown rich by trade, without 
either native or acquired elegance of manners, but we meet | 
with a Sterling, who miftakes fafhion for tafte and expence for 
magnificence. Mrs, Heidelberg’s affeftation, purfe-pride, and 
paffion for nobility, are familiar to our eyes ; but we think the 
authors might have exhibited them to much more advantage in 
a race of mortals on the other fide of the Atlantic, than in the 
perfon of a Dutch merchant’s widow. Sir John Melvil is one 
of thofe beings we are daily converfant with, and who, by hav- 
ing no charaéter at al but what is attached to their fortune and 
title, are welcome companions and eafy friends among the po- 
lite and great. We have not feen inmodern comedy a more 
juft exhibition of real manners than in the fcene where Sir John 
perfuades Sterling to give him his younger daughter. It is one 
of thofe Terentian converfation-pieces which is indebted 
neither to wit, humour,.or accident, but to a clofe obfervation of 
human nature. Mifs Sterling is at once indifferent, proud, paf 
fionate, and vindiétive. Fanny is an amiable, and Lovewell a 
worthy, character, but without any ftrong markings.. All the 
inferior charatters are drawn with great truth, but efpecially 
that of Betty, Fanny’s maid. As to the lawyers, they fhalb 
fpeak for themfelves in the following detached fcene : 

4 ‘ A ball. 
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* A ball. Enter a fervant leading in Serjeant Flower, and Coun~ 
fellors Traverfe and Trueman—all booted. 


Servant. This way, if you pleafe, gentlemen! my mafter is 
at breakfaft with the family at prefent—but I'll let him know, 
and he will wait on you immediately. 

Flower. Mighty well, young man, mighty well. 

Servant. Pleafe to favour me with your names, gentlemen. 

Flower. Let Mr. Sterling know, that Mr. Serjeant Flower, 
and two other gentlemen of the bar, are come to wait on him 
according to his appointment. 

Servant. I will, Sir. [ going. 

Flower. And harkee, young man! [ /erwant returns.] Defire 
my fervant—Mr. Serjeant Flower’s fervant—to bring in my 
green and gold faddle-cloth and piftols, and lay them down here 
in the hall with my portmanteau. 

Servant, I will, Sir. [ Exit. 

Manent Lawyers. 


Flower. Well, gentlemen! the fettling thefe marriage-arti- 
cles falls conveniently enough, almoft juft on the eve of the 
circuits.—Let me fee—the Home, the Midland, and Weftern, 
—ay, we can all crofs the country well enough to our feveral 
deftinations.—Traverfe, when do you begin at Hertford ? 

Traverfe. The day after to-morrow. 

Flower. That is commiflion-day with us at Warwick too.— 
But my clerk has retainers for every caufe in the paper, fo it will 
be time enough if I am there the next morning —Befides, [ 
have about half a dozen cafes that have lain by me ever fince 
the {pring aflizes, and I muft tack opinions to them before I fee 
my country-clients again—fo I will take the evening before me 
—and then currente calamo, as] fay—eh, Traverfe! 

Traverfe. True, Mr. Serjeant—and the eafieft thing in the 
world too—for thofe country-attornies are fuch ignorant dogs, 
that in cafe of the devife of an eftate to A. and his heirs for 
ever, they’ll make a query, whether he takes in fee or in tail. 

Flower. Do you expeét to have much to do on the Home cir- 
cuit thefe affizes ? 

Traverfe. Not much #iff prius bufinefs, but a good deal on 
the crown fide, I beli:ve.—The gaols are brimfull, and fome 
of the felons in good circumftances, and likely to be tolerable 
rape —Let me fee! I am engag’d for three highway robbe- 
ries, two murders, one forgery, and half a dozen larcenies, at 
Kingfton. 

/. ver, A pretty decent gaol-delivery'—Do you expec to 
brug off Darkin, for the ‘robbery on Putney-Common? can 
yu make out your alidj ? 

Traverfe. 
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Traverfe. Oh, no! the crown witneffes are fure to prove our 
_ identity. We fhall certainly be hanged: but that don’t fignify. 
—But, Mr. Serjeant, have you much to do? any remarkable 
caufe on the Midland this circuit ? 

Flower, Nothing very remarkable,—except two rapes, and 
Rider and Weftern at Nottingham, for crim. con.—but, on the 
whole, I believe, a good deal of bufinefs.—Our affociate tells 
me, there are above thirty wenires for Warwick, 

Traverfe. Pray, Mr. Serjeant, are you concern’d in Jones and 
Thomas at Lincoln ? 

Flousr, 1 am—for the plaintiff. 

Traverfe. And what do you think on’t? 

Flower. A nonfuit. 

Traverfe. | thought fo. 

Flower, Oh, no manner of doubt on’t—/uce clarius—we have 
ho right in us—we have but one chance. 

Traverfi. What's that? 

Flower. Why, my lord chief does not go.the circuit this time, 
and my brother Puzzle being in the commiffion, the caufe will 
come on before him. | 

Trueman. Ay, that may do, indeed, if you can but throw 
duft in the eyes of the defendant’s council. 

Flower, True.—-Mr. Trueman, I think you are concern’d for 
lord Ogleby in this affair? [to Trueman. 

Trueman. | am, Sir—I have the honour to be related to his 
lordfhip, and hold fome courts for him in Somerfetthire—go the 
Weftern circuit—and attend the feffions at Exeter, merely be- 
caufe his lordfhip’s intereft and property lie in that part of the 
kingdom. 

Flower. Ha !—and pray, Mr. Trueman, how long have you 
been called to the bar? 

Trueman. About nine years and three quarters. 

Flower. Ha!—I don’t know that I ever had the pleafure of 
feeing you before.—I with you fuccefs, young gentleman!’ 


We with the authors had not fallen into an error which is 
common with our painters, in not fufficiently finifhing their 
extremities. Very little attention might have made the cata- 
ftrophe more perfeé&t and more pleafing ; for we cannot help 
thinking that the denouement of the drama and the epopeia 
fhould have very different properties. However, we will ven- 
ture to afiert, that this,comedy, as it now ftands; has great 
merit, and, with a very few improvements, would excel any 
which has been exhibited on the Englith ftage for many years 
pait. 


Vou. XXI. March, 1766, Q XVI. 
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XIV. Péems, chiefly Paftoral, by J. Cunningham. 8v0. Pr. gs. 
Dodfley. 

EVERAL of thefe Poems have occafionally appeared in 

print. The greateft part of our readers muft have feen 

the ballad intitled, man to my mind, which, we find, is one of 

the produétions of this writer. ‘The prefent collection confifts 


of paftorals, odes, prologues, epilogues, and other fhort com- 


pofitions. The author has not extended any of his poetical 
effays toa confiderable length; nor has he attempted to write 
on many elevated or ferious fubjeéts ; we therefore do not ap- 
prehénd that we fhall depreciate his merit if we look upon his 
works as agreeable trifles, His numbers are generally eafy 
and flowing, and his defcriptions picturefque. In this refpect 
the following thought, on the rifing moon, is admirable : 


« The moon, preceded by the breeze 
That bade the clouds retire, 
Appears, among the tufted trees, 
A pheenix neft on fire.’ 


Nature prefents an infinite variety of beautiful images to the 
view of all mankind, It is the bufinef’ of the poet to fele& 
the moft agreeable and romantic, and place them in a clear and 
ftriking light. In this he chiefly difplays his abilities, and di- 
ftinguifhes himfelf from the mechanical compofer of rhimes. 
Let the reader bear this obfervation in his mind, and he wilk 
perceive, by the following compofition, that Mr. Cunningham 


is no contemptible poet. 
DAY: A Paftoral, Morwninec, 


¢ In the barn the tenant cock, 
Clofe to partlet perch’d on high, 
Brifkly crows, (the fhepherd’s clock !) 
Jocund that the morning’s nigh. 


Swiftly from the mountain’s brow, 
Shadows, nurs’d by night, retire : 

And the peeping fun-beam, tow, 
Paints with gold the village fpire. 


Philomel forfakes the thorn, 
Plaintive where fhe prates at night 5 
And the lark, to meet the morn, 
Soars beyond the fhephefd’s fight. 


From the low-roof’d cottage ridge, 
See the chatt’ring fwallow fpring ; 
Darting through the one-arch’d bridge, 
Quick the dips her dappled wing. 
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Now the pine-treée’s waving top, 

Gently greets the morning gale : 
Kidlings, now, begin to crop 

Daifies, on the dewy dale, 
From the balmy fweets, uncloy’d, 
7 (Reftlefs till her tafk be done) 

« Now the bufy bee’s employ’d © 
Sipping dew before the. fun. 


Trickling through the crevic’d rock, 

Where the limpid ftream diftils, 
Sweet refrefhment waits the flock 

When ’tis fun-drove from the hills.” . 
Colin’s forthe promis’d corn 

(Ere the harveit hopes are ‘ripe) 
Anxious ;—whilft the huntfman’s horn,’ 

Boldly founding, drowns his pipe. 
Sweet,—O {weet, the warbling throng; 

On the white embloffom’d fpray !* 
Nature’s univerfal fong = 

Echos to the rifing day. 


Noon. 
Fervid on the glitt’ring flood, 
Now the noontide radiance glows : 
Drooping o’er its infant bud, . 
Not a dew-drop’s left the rofe, 
By the brook the fhepherd dines, 
From the fierce meridian heat, 
Shelter’d, by the branching pines, 
Pendant o’er his grafly feat. 
Now the flock forfakes the glade, 
Where uncheck’d the fun-beams fall ; 
Sure to find a pleafing fhade 
By the jvy’d abbey wall. 
Echo in her airy round, 
O’er the river, rock and hill, . 
Cannot catch a fingle found, 
Save the clack of yonder mill. 


Cattle court the zephirs bland, 
Where the ftreamlet wanders cool ; 
Or with languid filence ftand 
Midway in the marfhy pool. . 


But from mountain, dell, or ftream, 
Not a flutt’ring zephir fprings : 

Fearful left the noontide beam 
Scorch its foft, its filken wings. 


Qe Noe 
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Not a leaf has leave to ftir, 

Nature’s lull’d—ferene—and ftill! 
Quiet e’en the fhepherd’s cur, 

Sleeping on the heath-clad hill. 
Languid is the landfcape round, 

Till the frefh defcending fhower, 
Grateful to the thirfty ground, 

Raifes ev’ry fainting flower. 
Now the hill—the hedge—is green, 

Now the warblers’ throats in tune ; 
Blithfome is the verdant {cene, 

Brighten’d by the beams of Noon! 


EvENING, 


O’er the heath the heifer ftrays 
Free ;—(the furrow’d tafk_is done) 
Now the village windows blaze, 
Burnifh’d by the fetting fun. 
Now he fets behind the hill, 
Sinking from a golden fky: 
Can the pencil’s mimic {kill, 
Copy the refulgent dye ? 
Trudging as the plowmen go, 
(To the fmoaking hamlet bound) 
Giant-like their fhadows grow, 
Lengthen’d o’er the level ground. 
Where the rifing foreft {preads, 
Shelter, for the lordly dome ! 
To their high-built airy beds, 
See the rooks returning heme! 
As the lark with vary’d tune, 
Carrols to the evening loud ; 
Mark the mild refplendent moon, 
Breaking through a parted cloud! 


Now the hermit howlet peeps 


From the barn, or twifted brakes 


And the blue mift flowly creeps, 
Curling on the filver lake. 


As the trout in fpeckled pride, 
Playful from its bofom {prings ; 

To the banks, a ruffled tide 
Verges in fucceffive rings. 


Tripping through the filken grafs, 
O’er the path-divided dale, 
Mark the rofe-complexion’d lafs 


With her well-pois’d milking pail. 
2 


Linnets 
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Linnets with unnumber’d notes, 
And the cuckow bird with two, 
Tuning fweet their-mellow throats, | 
Bid the fetting fun adieu.’ 


This piece, which abounds with agreeable imagery, is fufi-. 
cient to fhew that the author poffeffes a lively imagination, and 
deferves a place among the firft defcriptive poets of the prefent age. 

We fhall produce a fpecimen of his abilities in another ways 
and we make no doubt but our readers will allow that he writeg 
a fable with eafe and humour. 


The Fox and the Cat. A Fable. 


‘ The fox and the cat, as they travel’d one day, 
With moral difcourfes cut fhorter the way :. 

« *Tis great, fays the fox, to make juftice our guide!’ 
‘ How godlike is mercy, Grimalkin reply’d.’ 

Whilft thus they proceeded,—a wolf from the wooed, 

Impatient of hunger, and thirfting for blood, 
Rufh’d forth—as he faw the dull thepherd afleep, 
And feiz’d for his fupper an innocent fheep : 

In vain, wretched victim, for mercy you bleat, 
When mutton’s at hand, fays. the wolf, I muft eat. 

Grimalkin’s aftonith’d, —the fox ftood aghaft, ° 
To fee the fell beaft at his bloody repatt. 

* What a wretch, fays the cat,—’tis "the vileft of brutes: 
Does he feed upon flefh, when there’s herbage,—and roots ?” 
Cries the fox—‘ while our oaks give us acorns fo good, 
What a tyrant is this, to fpill innocent blood ?’ 

Well, onward they march’d, and they moraliz’d ftill, 
Till they came where fome poultry pick’d chaff bya mill : 
Sly Reynard furvey’d them with gluttonous eyes, 

And made (fpite of morals) a pullet his prize. 
A moufe too, that chanc’d from her covert to ftray, 
The greedy Grimalkin fecur’d as her prey. 

A {pider that fat in her web on the wall, 
Perceiv’d the poor victims, and pity’d their fall ; 
She ciy’d—of fuch murders how guiltlefs am 1! 

So ran to regale on a new-taken fly, 


MORAL. 


The faults of our neighbours with freedom we blame, 
But tax not ourfelves, tho’ we practife the fame.’ 


There are many things, without doubt, in this colle&ion of 


an inferior kind; but in this age, as in the days of Martial— 
aliter nan fit, Avite, liber, 


Q3 " Mowraty 
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35. Good-bumour : or, A way with the Colonies. Wherein is octa- 
fronally enquired into Mr. P—t’s Claim of Popularity ; and the 
Principles of virtuous Liberty, as taught in the School of Mr. Wilkes 
aud other Peripatetics, 8vo. Pr, 1s. Nicoll. | 


HIS pamphlet, which is written in the charaéter of 

N.T. Pharmacopola, an apothecary, is neither defti- 
tute of humour nor good fenfe. The author’s profeffed defign 
is to vindicate the Britith parliament from the imputation of 
unconftitutional feverity in the late ftamp-s, and to reconcile 
the colonies to this claim of power in the parliament, chiefly 
upon principles of reafon, duty, and allegiance. Laudable as 
this attempt may be, we can by no means apptove of the un- 
manly abufe thrown out againft the perfon whom the mob of 
news-paper and pamphlet-writers have fo often dignified with 
the title of the Great Commoner, and his neareft concerns. The 
perfonal failings of another, once-popular, gentleman are 
likewife too wantonly {ported with. 





16. A fhort Hiftory of the Conduct of the prefent Minifiry, with re- 
gard to the American Stamp-d@. 8vo. Pr.6¢d. Almon, 











This wéry very fhort hiftory feems intended to vindicate the 
¢conduét of a noble lord, whofe reconciliation with his brother, 
Jately at the head of the greateft refponfible board in the king- 
dom, has given vait offence to certain confiderable perfon- 
ages. The principal objeiion urged againft the prefent miniftry 
is, why did they not oppofe the ttamp-aét while it was in agi- 
tation, as they knew it to be big with public calamity? 












. What feould be Done: or, Remarks on the Political State of 
ars ings. . Addreffed to the prefent Adminiftration, the Members of 
the Houfe of Commons, and the Good People of England. Inferibed 
to Sir Jofeph Mawbey, Bart. Member in Parliament for the Bo- 
rough of Southwark. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Flexney. 







Very itupid but very ferious; full of hackneyed quotations 
and flaming public fpirit; though we cannot {”y to what party 
er purpofe it points. 






18. Ocgafonal Thoughis of a free Briton. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Almons 


A Briton Liberty———Liberty Briton Britains 


Magna Charta Glow warm with love of facred liberty——— 
abs Patriot 
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Patriot band Virtue——-Cato———Country———-O_ ye Bri- 
tons———Every Briton. Thus, gentle reader, you have a full 
and complete review of this rhapfody of nonfenfe. 








19. The Recruiting Serjeant. A Tale, 40. Pr. 6d. Wilkie. 


This little poem is'written in very good Hudibraftic verfe, 
and feems to be levelled againft the great commoner; the fa- 
tire, however, is not very intelligible, nor always decent. 


20. The Perils of Poetry: An Epifile to a Friend. By J. Scott, 
Fellow of Trinity-College is Cambridge. 4to. Pr. 15.64, 


Griffin, } 


The plan of this fatire is very claffical, and the fubje& has 
afforded caufe of complaint among the poetical tribe ever fince 
the days of Juvenal. The execution of the poem is, in ge- 
neral, well conduéted, though perhaps the author ought 
not to have been fo frugal in the examples he gives us of de- 
preffed poetic merit. A Spenfer and a Burleigh lived before 
an Otway and a Buckingham; and even Ben Johnfon was op- 
prefied by poverty, while furrounded by a court who dreaded 
his cenfure and revered his genius. “Mr. Scott has introduced 
fome charaéters by name, a practice we cannot venture to re- 
commend, and which can be juftified only by the perfonal pro- 
vocation a fatirift receives. The following paflage is not of 
that kind. 


‘ Others there are (Oblivion feize their name, 
Profligate fcribblers dead to truth and fhame!) 
Who fhould your mufe, in fome good-natur’d hour, 
But well prefage of any imp of power, 

Will {wear that like the rook, and chattering pye, 
She warbled for the bait that glar’d on high ; 
Want, witty want th’ infpiring caufe is found, 

As bagpipes owe to emptinefs their found, 

Perifh the thought !---Shall [, who, thank my fate, 
Fear no rude bailiff thund’ring at my gate, 

Who bleft with independence, bleft with eafe, 
Can think, and fpeak, and aat juft what 1 pleafe ; 
Lord of myfelf, fhall I be Lucre’s flave, 

And fell my foul, like Fanny, to a knave? 

Shall I profane the mufe’s facred ftore, 

And burn foft incenfe at the thrine of pow’r? 
Better be Canis, that amphibious beau, 

All trip and fidget, butterfly and thew ; 


Q4 
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A thing by Nature made in fport, defign’d 
For a burlefque, and fatire on mankind, 
Hermaphrodite in perfon and in mind : 

Not quite a fool, but curs’d with caftrate fenfe, 

A kind of ftimulating impoten¢e, 

That makes him fmart and rude, and pert and gay, 
Prattling and chatt’ring like a noify jay: 

Proud of a perfon, aukward, coarfe, and plain; 
Tho’ a mere cit, of birth abfurdly vain, 

In cali-off airs of quality array’d, 

That fuit him---like my Jady’s gown her maid,’ 


The following charaéter of an infidel critic is not only poe- 
tically, but pecuiiarly, if not perfonally, juft. 


‘ Take heed, ye fermon-wights, avoid his reach, 
Forbear to publith, be content to preach : 

Tho’ now from Reafon, now from Faith ye twine 
The cords of love to bind the libertine, 

And draw the atheift o’er---the tafk is vain, 

This afs of Hell will gnaw the bands in twain, 
With patient dullnefs will untwift the threads, 
And tear your text and do@rine all to fhreds.’ 


We fhall not injure the author by any farther quotations 
from his poem, which has great merit, but is not without its 
incorre&nefles. Speaking of his friend’s poetry, Mr. Scott 
fays, 

* Now the full periods, fpirited and ftrong, 
Drive like a rattling thunder-itorm along,’ 


We difapprove of the word rattling, which conveys an idea 
of rage; nor does a rattling thunder-ftorm raife a pleafing fenfa- 
tion in the mind. The fky here introduced ought to corre- 
fpond to Denham’s frength without rage, and a much happier 
expreflion mizht have been made ufe of. We likewife fee no 
occafion for dillews when they heave to be monfirous, or clouds 
when they-durf to be black, or lightnings when they glare to be 
forked. Not to mention that the air is ftill fuppofed to be a/- 
Srighted when thunders are angry. We remark thefe little cir- 
cumftances from our regard to the author ; It is impoffible for 
a warm imagination to be always on its guard againft impro- 
prieties ; and we have known poets of the firft merit read and 
repeat their works without being confcious of their being be- 
fprinkled with unmeaning epithets, till, upon cooler informa- 
tion or reftection, they blufhed at what they had not before 
obferved. | 


21. Humanity: 
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21, oe a Poem. Infcribed to George Boden, E/q. By 
Cc - gto. Preis. Marth. 


This poem is formed in an epigrammatical mode, and the 
late duke of Cumberland is its point. Part‘of the fabje& con- 
fifts in defcribing the miferies of the Black Hole at Calcutta, 
(to which the author feems to have had fome perfonal rela- 
tion ;) the punifhment of the Portugueze duke d’Aveiro, whom 
(for what reafon we know not) he commends to the fkies, and 
Jafhing the Inquifition of Portugal; in lamenting the murder 
of captain Glafs and his family, and a young lady who was de- 
bauched by a fcouodrel of a lord; and then comes the royal 
poiat, which clofes all. The verfification is more than tolera- 
ble: We cannot, however, find out the propriety of a tender 
plant which long bad brav’d the froft, nor of tears falling from 
bungry tygers’ eyes. We meet with other improprieties, if not 
abfurdities, in this poem ; and would have willingly given an 
extract, had we met with any fentiment or defcription in it that 
has not been a thoufand times either fung or faid before. 





22. The Methodif? and Mimick. A Tale, in Hudibraftick Verfe. 
By Peter Paragraph. Jnfcribed to Samuel Foote, E77. 4r0. 
Pr.ts.6d. Moran. 


We can by no means relifh the humour of this merry and 
diverting ballad, compofed upon the accident of Mr. Foote’s 
leg being cut off. As foon as the news reaches the faints of 
Tottenham-Court and Moorfields, they fend off a brother to 
perfuade him to turn Methodift preacher, becaufe 


* Our faints would get more by th’ royfter, 
Than ever abbot got by’s cloyfter.’ 


The faint is accordingly introduced to the droll, who reafons. 
with him like an orthodox divine, The tale concludes thus : 


¢ With difcontent this couple parted ; 
The faint groan’d loud---the mimic f-- t--d ; 
That for your canting vile betray’rs, 
Tis incenfe proper for their pray’rs,” 


23. A Caveat to the Will of a certain Northern Vicar, Addreffed 
to the Reverend W. C*****, Reor of K**** We ***, 
ato. Pr.2s. Flexney. 


We acknowledge ourfelves to be fuch novices in the poetical 
anecdotes of the times, that we cannot fupply the guts of three 
words out of hundreds that occur in this publication ; nor do 
we underitand a fingle circumftanee of the author’s plan, mean- 


ing, 
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ing, or fubjet, or the perfons he either fatirizes or commends. 
If there is any thing we can comprehend in the performance, it 
is the following panegyric upon wine, which, we doubt not, 
will give our readers a fufficient {pecimen of the author’s poe- 
tical abilities. | 


‘ Has wine no /pirit ? then God help the wife / 
We prefently fhall reach the upper fkies ; 

For wine alone doth elevate the Acart, 

And makes our /u/s unwilling to depart, 
Keeps them, enamour’d of the grapa, below ; 
Or all had fled our bodies long ago: 

In C*thb**t’s cheek deep glows the gen’rous fuf / 
Oh for a Rubens with his feed brufh, 

To thew fucceeding ages ev’ry grace 

That boneffy and wine do give a face! 
Goodnature too with pleafing /miles impart 

In. guilele/s eddies'dimpling from the eart. 


Since the above was written, we have again confulted this 
Caveat, and with great pains have difcovered fome ftupid 
abufe thrown out againft feveral gentlemen of rank and ho- 
nour, who, we dare fay, will be much better fatisfied than if 
the author had bedawbed them with his fulfome hair-brained 
panegyric, in which he departs equally from the rules of com- 
mon fenfe and grammatical fyntax, 

24. 4 Poetical Sermon on the Benefit of Affi@ion, and the Reafona- 
blenefs of an entire Refignation to the Will of the Supreme Being. 
In Two Parts. By the Reverend Chriftopher Atkinfon, of 
Yelden iz Bedfordthire, 410. Pr. 1s. 6d. Payne, 


The only remark which we purpofed to make on this Poeti- 
cal Sermon, the author has anticipated in the following adver- 
tifement: ‘ It is a juvenile performance, net defigned for the 
pulpit, and, at leaft, well intended. The author humbly fub- 
mits himfelf to the candor of his readers for:an excufe of every 
inaccuracy.’ 


25. Detra@ion expofed, with a View to promote in general Friend- 
foip, Peace, and good Neighbourhood. Being the Subftance of a 
Sermon preached in the Parifo-Cburch of Chelmsford, Augutt 
2.5, 1765. By the Rev. Robert Houlton, M. 4. and Demye 
of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford. 4t0. Pr. 15. 6. 
Strupar at Chelmsford. 


This writer informs us, that ‘ as detra&tion has ever been 
judged by good men a molt uncharitable, bafe, and cowardly 
a . vice, 
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vice, he fhall endeavour to roufe her from her cruel. mifcbief- 
plotting dén, purfue her through all her fecret paths, and expofe 
her in a garb and attitude the moft likely to appear with horror 
and difguft.? The author then, if we may be allowed to carry 
on his allufion, proceeds to hunt her down, and the reader, we 
hope, will find a pleafure in the chace, 


26. 4 Sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, ix 
the Abbey-Church of Weitminfter, on ‘Thurfday, January 30, 
1766. By Frederick, Lord-Bifoop of Exeter, 440 Pr. ts. 
Sandby. 

In this difcourfe his lordhhip defcribes the charaéteriftics of 
heavenly wifdom, or a true Chriftian temper, in a plain, fimple, 
unaffected ftyle. | 


27. Chriflian Patriotifm: or, Amicus’s free Thoughts upon the Di- 
vifton of the Times, In @ Letter to bis Friend Philagathus, 
8vo, Pr.1s.. Hood. 


As every man, who pretends to talk of Chriftian Patriotifm, 
ought to be of fervice to his country, we would advile this 
writer to mind his occupation; not to perplex his underftanding 
with difputes about eternal generation and felf-exiftence, the 
do@rines of the Rev, Mr. W » Mr. A » Mr. D . 
or Mr. H——; at leaft, not to publith any more of that ufe- 
lefs trafh which conftitutes the fubftance of this letter. 














28. The Critic proved No Critic: or, a New Year's Gift to the anoe 
nymous Author of the Pantgyrical Criticifm, on an Ode that was 
publifbed in the Chelmsford Chronicle, and addrefed to the Mem- 

bers of a Mufical Society. By Oxonienfis. 4t0. Pr. 6d, 
Toft at Chelmsford. | 


In this performance Oxonienfis undertakes to prove, that the 
author of the Panegyrical Criticifm, mentioned in our laft Re- 
yiew, is a ‘ defpicable critic’ that he has ridiculed feveral ex- 
preffions, in the Ode addreffed to the-Mufical Society, which 
are to be found in Philips, Shadwell, Dryden, and other emi- 
nent poets. He complains, that he has been treated in an il- 
liberal manner, for fpending a few minutes in a very innocent 
amufement.—But, at the fame time, he unfortunately miftakes 
his antagonift, and treats a gentleman with great afperity who 
was not at all concerned in this affair, and whofe refpe€table 
character might have exempted him from fuch an injurious im- 
putation, This anfwer was followed by 


29. Ar 
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29. An Apologetical Defence of the Panegyrical Criticifim, by its 
Author, 400. Pr. 6d. Toft. 
The writer of this Defence reminds us of a certain Dutch 


phyfician, who, with great pains and fingular ingenuity, ana- 
tomized a mufhroom, 


30. An Apologetical Defence of the Panegyrical Criticifm. By 
Oxonienfis, 40. Pr.6d, Toft. 


Here Oxonienfis, perhaps recolle&ting the advice of Martial 
—ride fi fapis—perfonates his antagonift, and attacks him in an 
ironical Apology —But, as the public in general will never 
enter into the fpirit of this trivial conteft, it is better, Gentle. 
men, to put an end to your repartees, or confine them to the: 
Chelmsford Chronicle. 


31. A Seafonable Addrefi, from feveral Perfons interefted in the pro- 
poled Alteration of the Law regulating Entails; to the Noblemen 
and Gentlemen of North Britain; And to the Members of the Bri- 
tith Parliament in general. 8v0. Pr.is. Millar. 


Notwithftanding all the pains taken by this ingenious author 
in favour of entails, we cannot retra& the opinion we have 
given on that fubje& *. We think that in a commercial coun- 
try, which Scotland is now afpiring to be, all entails are de- 
firudtive, by locking up property in mortmain; that the per- 
petuating noble families by a perpetuation of their property is 
e@ flavith feudal principle, is prejudicial to honeft induftry, and 
tends to keep up that territorial tyranny which, till of late 
years, rendered the ftate of the commonalty of that country 
little. better than that of the beafts who tilled their lands, and 
carried their burdens. We are far from being prepoffeffed againft 
a farther regulation of the Scotch laws, which the author pro- 
pofes; but we cannot agree with him that entails are counte- 
nanced by the entail of ourcrown. Writers of a certain caft 
are very apt to avail themfelver of parallels between public and 
private property, as if the principles of one were applicable to 
thofe of the other; neither can we at all conceive that virtue 
and patriotifm, either public or private, are attached to an an- 
tient lineage, or a great eftate. | 





> —_ 


* See vol. XX. p. 49. 


32, The 
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32. The Hiftory of Inland Navigations. Particularly thofe of the 
Duke of Bridgwater, ix Lancafhire and Chefhire; and the in- 
tended one promoted by Earl Gower and other Perfons of DiftinGion 
in Staffordfhire, Chefhire, axd Derbythire. Iilufrated with 
Geographical Plans, foewing the Counties, Townfbips, and Vil- 
lages through which thefe Navigations are carried, or intended te 
be. The Whole foewing the Utility and Importance of Inland Na~ 
wigations. 8vo. Pr. 2s.6d, Lowndes. 


We have already recommended this very interefting fubje& 
to the attention of the public *, and we have very little more 
to add to what we have there faid, than that this pamphlet is 
adorned with two maps, the ufe of which, without farther ex- 
planation, muft be unintelligible to ninety-nine readers out of 
a hundred ; and that the editor has here reprinted from the 
public papers a variety of tracts relating to the projected works 
of inland navigation. 


33. The Adventures of Harriot Sprightly, a Lady of Pleafutte 
2 Vols. 12mo. Pr.6s. Serjeant, 


‘If a novel can be inftruétive or entertaining that is entirely 
deftitute of fentiment, ftyle, language, invention, and cam- 
mon fenfe, the author of this performance may, perhaps, lay 
claim to fome merit: but if thefe are, in any degree, requi- 
fites in this fpecies of writing, the readers of this production, 
if any there fhould be befides ourfelves, will certainly join iffue, 
with us in pronouncing it am impotent attempt towards indecency, 


34- Quin’s Jeffs; or, The Facetious Man’s Pocket-Companion. Con- 
taining every Species of Wit, Humour, and Repariee. With a 
complete Collection of Epigrams, Bon-mots, Sc. Se. i.2m0. Pr. 
15. 6d. Bladon, © i : 


Tt was reafonable to expe that the death of Mr. Quin 
would give birth to fuch a colletion as that now before us: But 
we acknowledge ourfelves a good deal difappointed in looking 
over this little production; for expe&ting to meet with the ufual 
bafbed tegale of old jokes and worn-out conceits, we were not 
a little furprized ‘to tind the editor has really kept his word with 
the public, when he fays in the intraduétion, * The reader will 
be convinced, by the perufal of the following fheets, that the. 
editor is fo far from being a plagiarift, that few, if any, of the 
conceits in this performance ever before appeared in print.’ 





co 


® See vol. XX. p. 390. 
Ciiiofiry 
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Curiofity will doubtlefs excite many to run over this perfor 
mance, as Mr. Quin’s reputation for faying good things was fo 
univerfal: ‘The ptefent eolle&tor was, however, aware, that 

many of his bon-mots were of a very indelicate turn; and he 
therefore tells us, * That at the fame time that he does the 
ftriteft juftice to the charafter of Mr, Quinas a humourift, and 
acknowledges he poffefled as great a fund of genuine wit as 
any man that ever went before him, or perhaps any that will 
ever come after him ; yet truth compels him at the fame time 
to own, that many of his jokes and impromptis were indeli- 
cate and indecent; and that thefe the editor thought the duty 
he owed the public obliged him to fupprefs.’ But notwith- 
ftanding his declaration, we cannot think he has fcrupuloufly 
kept his word with the public in this refpe&, as in more places 
than one we meet with the Shandean ftars—ttiofe afterifks of 
libidinous meaning. 


—a 





N -the firft appearance of our criticifms on Mr. Johnfon’s 
edition of Shakefpeare, feveral gentlemen, alarmed, ag 
they faid, at an attack upon fo celebrated awriter, fent us let- 
ters, fome by way of caution, and others of criticifm, in Mr. J.’s 
favour; but during the progrefs of our publication, moft of 
them have been fo candid as to retra&t what they wrote. On 
our own part, we fincerely declare that we have the greateft re- 
gard for Mr. J.’s perfonal merits as an author, though we own 
he difappointed our expectations as an editor. 

We pretend only to an accidental merit in this f{pecies of cri- 
ticifm (which depends not upon opinion but faéts); and fo lit- 
tle ambitious are we of fhining through the imperfetions of an- 
other, that our criticifms would have been moft readily at Mr. 
J.’s fervice, previous to his publication, if we could have had 
the leaft idea of his ftanding in need of any fuch affiftance. We 
now proceed to take notice of the unretracted letters which have 
been fent us; which we fhall endeavour to do jn as full and as 
candid a mener as poffible, without taking notice of fuch paf- 
fages as, to more irafcible critics than ourfelves, might appear 
exceptionable. 

One of thofe letter-writers figns himfelf J. Cameron, who is 
. guilty of the very error which he pretends to cenfure in the Cri- 
tical Reviewers. His reprehenfion of our criticifm, in calling 
* Care the death of each day’s life,’ is more applicable to War- 
burton who wrote, and Johnfon who admitted, the note, which 
we found fault with, than to us: Our criticifm ftands upon its 
own bottom, without offering the leaft violence to Shakefpeare’s 
text, Mr, 
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Mr. Cameron difapproves of our interpretation of the word 
feale, which he admits to fignify /catter: * But (fays he), willit 
make fenfe in this place? I fancy not. Who talks of /cattering 
a narrative or account (whichis the meaning of tale)?’ Our 
reader, poflibly, has a fufficient fpecimen of Mr. Cameron’s cri- 
tical abilities from this pafage. Wecan anfwer his.queftion in 
the words of Virgil, Spargere voces in wulgum—a quotation fo 
very a-propos, that we are tempted to think Shake/peare tranf- 
lated from it the fpeech of Menenius to the people. We thall 
therefore bid adieu to this genteman, and leave him 


——querere confcius arma. 


Another correfpondent figns himfelf Daniel Dabble. He 
finds fault with us in the following terms: ‘ This word (viz. 
celebrity) you fay with great confidence, is of his own coining.’ 
Indeed, Mr. Dabble, we neither {poke with great confidence, 
nor.did we fay that the word is of Mr, Johnfon’s coining. We 
only made fome hefitation about the propriety of deriving it 

from the Latin word cekéritas, and we again affirm that celebri= 
tas originally fignified frequentation. We readily own, that ia 
Latin it came to fignify renown; but we are not _a little doubt- 
ful whether, for that reafon, celebrity ought to fignify renown in 
Englifh. We think our doubts the more warrantable, becaufe 
though eslebritas vie fignifies a thronged road, and celebritas mibi 
odio eff fignifies J bate a crowd, yet we fhould ftare at an author 
who told us, that he hates the celebrity of @ read, and the ¢ele- 
brity of vifitors. ; 

‘ That celebritas (continues Mr. Dabble) often fignifies a 
crowd in Cicero is allowed ; but perhaps the following paflage, 
out of many more, will fhew it: not to do fo always: Hphefum ut 
venerim nofli, qui etiam mibi gratulatus es illius diei colebritatem, qua 

_ nibil me unquam deleGavit magis. Epift, ad Attic. Jib, v. ep. zo. 
Surely this is not the cel/eéritas he fo often exclaims againft.’ 
Really, Mr. Dabble, we do not believe, that if. you had fearched 
through all the claflics you could have ftumbled upon a paflage 
which points more direétly than this againft your own argument. 
Cicero is giving an account of a journey he made to take. pof- 
feffion of his government of Cilicia, and fays, that he never 
was fo much pleafed in his life as he was with the crowds who 
waited upon him at Ephefus, for which he. had been already 
complimented by his friend Atticus; and then he proceeds to 
tell how well he was received in every place he ftopt at during 
the reft of his journey. What is there more in this than if one 
of our judges on a circuit thould write to his friend, Dear Sir, 

_ @u cannot imagine how much I was pleafed with the numer- 
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ous appearance of gentlemen who attended the theriff when he 
met me upon my entering the county, and when I opened my 
commiffion. 

A gentleman who figns himfelf Eboracenfis (whofe letter 
has been publithed) and who is more ingenuous in his acknow- 
ledgments of the few merits we can boaft of, than our other 
correfpondents, finds fault with us for faying, that in the north. 
ern counties of England, young frolickfome perfons, who a& madly or 
extravagantly, are called daft: * On the contrary (fays Mr. Ebo- 
racenfis) -here in York/bire, a perfon is called daft, when (inftead 
of acting madly or extravagantly) he is fcarce able either to a& 
or even fpeak at all in a public company’; infomuch, that 
here a daft or foeepif perfon are fynonimous terms.’ We are 
forry we muft differ from this gentleman in a point of faét, for 
fuch is the provincial fignification of a word; and perhaps we 
were a little wanting in precifion when our reference for the 
meaning of the word, in general, was to the northern counties 
of England. Neither fhall we difpute that in the parts where 
Eboracenfis lives the word daft may fignify a foeepif perfon. 
We cannot, however, retract the meaning we have fixed to the _ 
word, and we infift that it is common in the northern parts of 
the ifland. We could, for what we advance, appeal to.Mr. and 
Mrs. Ogilvie’s trial, where the word o¢eurs precifely in the fenfe 
we have given it. ° 

The fame writer cenfures us for faying, that « the word 
foeave is corn ich the Wo ‘cut down, and-lying ravelled up hig- 
gledy-piggledy, which the hofbandman binds up into a bundle ée- 





fore it it threfbed out? We-might here plead ‘the diffidence and 


diftruft of ourfelves with which we ufhered in this emendation; 
and we own ourfelves not ta be fo converfant in agriculture ‘as 
to attempt to vindicate its propriety. * We always thought, fays 
Mr, E. feaves of corn were fo far from anfwering this defcription, 
that, in fa&t, they ufually confif%of corn cut down regularly and 
immediately bound up, in order to privent its lying ravelled up 
higgledy piggledy.’ Mr, Eboracenfis’s obfervation very poffibly’ is 
right, and yet we cannot help faying, that we have heard’ of 
cutting down corn by a fcythe, and that under fuch an opera- 
tion: it does. lie higgledy-piggledy, and fo is bound up and 
threfhed out by the hufbandman. 

Such are the only objeétions we have hitherto met with, that 
can bear the view of the public. Ali the great lines of our 
criticifms.on Mr. J.’s Shekefpeare ftand untouched and unimn- 
peached, notwithitanding the refpectable names in literature 
of thofe who have, in a manner, made themfelves parties in2its 
publication, and who, as well as hi imfelf, are therefere. inte- 


. pefted in deteQing any miftakes we may have advanced, 
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